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a rc! 

Aes Vs ee 

tiie neta > PROGRAM. | i 

ue a: “Under the picwst patronage of His Imperial and Royal Mojesty the — rm 

mS eror, an International Exhibition will be held at Vienna in the year oe. ‘ | 

_, » having for its aim to represent the present state of modern civilisation and oa 

pang + entire ‘sphere of national economy, and to promote its further development and’? t 4% 

"progress. % 

Rise - This Bxhibition will take place in buildings specially erected for the pur- 7) 
: in the Im Park called the Prater ; it will be opened on the 1st of 

ee 1878 and closed on the 31st of October of the same year. 

If, The following is the classification adopted for the objects exhibited, 

separating them into 26 Groups :— 

Group 1.—Mmyune, Quarryinc anp Metatiurey. 

‘5 2.—Acricuttrurn, Horticunrure anv Forestry. 

is 3.—Cuemsoan Inpustry. 

Se 4.—Anxtictes or Foop as Propucrs or Inpusrry. 

3 5.—Textinn Industry anp CLoraine. 

a 6.—Leaturr ann [npia-rupper Ixpustey. 

BA 7.—Merat Inpusrry. 

ss 8.—Woop Inovusrry. 4 ' 
om 9.—Stonz, Earruenware anp Grass Inpustry, 

»  10.—Smatt Ware anp Fancy Goons. 

»  11.—Parer Inpustry anp Statiqnery. 

» 12—Grarurc Arts anp Iypusrriat Drawine. 

»  13.—Macuinery any Means or Transport. 

»  14—Purtosornicat Instruments, Scraican Lystroments. 
e 15.—Musicat Instruments. 

Group 16.—Tue Arr or Wan.—This Group includes all objects and contrivances belong ome 
ing to the equipment of the army and the relief of the sick and wounded. ‘ 

Grove 17.—Tax Navy.—This group comprehends everything relating to the navigation , 
on the sea, on lakes and rivers, an the fitting out of ships, the construction’ 
of harbours and light-houses, life-boats, and salvage. 

Grove 18.—Civm Enarzrrina, Pustic Works anp Arcurrecture.—lIn this group will 

wis be exhibited the plans and models of executed or projected works belonging to roads 
and railways, aqueducts, irrigation, drainage, reservoirs, canal and river embankments, 
rivate dwellings and cottages, and public buildings (houses of parliament, theatres, 
Cai, bathing-establishments, public wash-houses, ete.), and also methods of 
lighting, ventilatmg and warming. 

Group 19.—Tue private Dweitine House, 11s INNER ARRANGEMENT AND DECORATION. 

Grovr 20.—Tue FarMHouse, Irs ARRANGEMENTS, FURNITURE AND UTENSILS.—In these two 
groups it is expected that the different nations will exhibit their ae forms and 
actual conditions of domestic life. 

Grove 21.—Nationat Domestic Inpustry.—This group is intended to make known the 
variety and abundance of valuable gesigns and forms which the productions of 

au national domestic Industry, such as ornaments, potteries, textures, ete., contain. 

Group 22,—Rerresentation or THR InruvENce oF Mussums or Frye ARTS APPLIED TO 
Invostry.—The object of this department is to show the means by aid of which the 
gatern museums of Fine Arts ee to pitta A (viz., the belie Kensington 

useum ia London and the similar Museums in Berlin, Moscow, ete.) 
endeavour to improve the public taste and diffuse artistic apes 
aes _ Gaovr 23! ‘Arr apptiep to Rewicion.—This group will contain all the products of 
ag industry and the works of Tine. Arts which are employed in public worship. 
om if: oe 24.—Onsects ov Five Ants oF Past, exhibited by amateurs and owners of 


6 ~ eollectiong. (Laposition des am 

oe) up has’ as its aim to enable the visitor to see an Exhibition of treasures of 
Egle of works of Fine Arts, which are usually accessible only to a limited few, 

Cp egeeraigh inlined a pom atra hat ene “Se : 

4 Guovr 25.—Frve Ants op Tite pResewr tate.—This gro up will contain works of oe 

| prota sine the International iit of London in 1862. begchucste 
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Grove 26.—Education, Teaching and Instruction. sgl are we 
This group will contain : : 


(a). A representation of all objects and inventions which can assist in the education of “ 
child and contribute to its physical, intellectual and mortal development from its birth to its 
entrance to school ; ARES 

(4), Educational and school matters from the elementary school upwards to the technical 
school and the University ; \ he 

(e). The entire system of instruction and culture, so far as it can be brought into view by © 
products of literature, of the public press, societies, public libraries, graphic and statistical ical 
records. 

III. There will be competitive trialsFof machinery, apparatus, processes 
and methods of work of different dates, shofving their successive improvements ; 
for example: Sewing machines, weaving} machines, telegraphy, photography, 
ete. ; an attempt will thus be made to give an epitome of the history of inventions. 
In addition to this, an attempt will be made to place side by side the productions 
of machines and handwork, and to show how in some cases machines have super- 


~~ geded handwork, while in others they have aided and increased its products. 


IV. By exhibiting also analogous products of industry, manufactured at 
different epochs, with their relative prices and with samples and models, it is 
intended to show the growing power of different industries, their dependence on 
the changes in taste and their influence upon taste as well as their importance in 
national economy at different epochs, thus exhibiting the history of industry. 


V. To show by a retrospective view the influence of science on the pro- 


\ gress and development of manufactures, there will be exhibited the gradual con- 


| version of waste into use, or the increase in the employment of the former, by 
- comparing the waste with the articles manufactured therefrom, and also the in- 
_ termediate products, so far as these are the result of inventions and discoveries 
_since the first International Exhibition of London in 1851. 


VI. A further aim in this Exhibition is to give the history of prices; to 
‘exhibit from the chief districts of production the prices of more important 
articles, going as far back as possible and placed side by side in average periods 
of five years, and illustrated by samples and specimens. ; 


VII. To show the international exchange of products, a representation of 
the commerce and trade of the world will be formed, For this purpose samples 
and specimens of the articles of trade and commerce of all the important harbours 
and sea-ports are to be exhibited. 


On each sample will be marked its origin, its destination, its price and value, 
the quantity of import and export, etc, ; along with these will be shown statisti- 
cal and graphic tables, the movement of the navigution and commerce of each 
sea-port during the last ten years. 8 


VIII. The intention just expréssed of aiding the study of this Exhibition 
by the help of statistical and graphical tables, will be carried into effect in all — 
the departments of the Exhibition by showing the industrial progress made by 
each country since the first International Exhibition of London in 1851, from 
official records. For example: there will be exhibited tables of the inereas- 
ing areas of cultivated soil, the annual quantities of agricultural products, the 
vathe of the land, the interest on money, the traffic and capital of railways, Hee. 
increase of population, etc., as they have appeared at each of the periods of sub- 
sequent International Exhibitions, viz., Paris 1855, London 1862, Waris 1867, 
Thus there will be shown the productive powers of different nations in the 
respective departments assigned to thier products in the Exhibition Building. 4 
On the other hand all particolars of the different articles to be exhibit 
such as: The name of the Exhibitor, the description of the objects, the pric 
(which the Exhibitor is at liberty to attach if he please) may be sh 
attached to each article. Pra ics. an f 
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’ ‘In the same manner, all other informations of public interest the Exhibitor 
may wish to have published, such as the history and importance of the establish- _ 
PS ment, its progressive mye erg its annual production, may also be written or 

printed and annexed to the objects exhibited: in contradistinction to former Inter- ~ 
national Exhibitions which confined these informations to the printed catalogue. _ 


_. 1X. For the purpose of rendering this Exhibition especially instructive — 
and educational, it is intended to make comparative trials and experiments on ~ 
processes new or hitherto little known. The value of objects exhibited will be sub- 
mitted to practical tests. For example: Experiments will be made regarding the 
production of wines (application of the Hydro-Extractor, heating of wines, etc.,) 
trials with machine-tools of every description, application of the electric-light, 
utilizing of aérostation (captive balloons, etc.), experiments with explosive mate- 
rials, with steam-ploughs, transmission of power by wire-ropes, locomotives, 
engines on common roads, steam fire-engines, etc. 

Lectures will be given on these subjects in a special lecture-room of the Exhi- 
bition, and the international prize-problems issued, as, for example, on the best 
implements for the cultivation of beet-roots for the fabrication of sugar. 

X. Arrangements will be made for a series of temporary International Ex- 
hibitions of such articles which, by their nature, do not admit of an exposition 
of long duration, They will comprise : 

Living animals (horses, cattle, sheep, pigs, dogs, cats, fowls, game, fish, etc.) 

Poultry, venisov, butcher's meat, lard, etc ; 

Dairy produce ; milk, cheese, ete. ; 

Vegetable produce ; fresh fruits, fresh vegetables, flowers, plants, ete. 

Living plants injurious to agriculture and forestry. 


Dynamometric experiments will be made on the tractive force of animals. 
Also international races at the time of the Exhibition of thorough-bred horses 
will take place, and for these races prizes will be awarded. j 


Representations of all other kinds of sports (regattas, etc.), and aio: 
national games and plays will be arranged. ; 
‘Some of these temporary Exhibitions will give rise to practical experiments 
‘and practical discussions on the matters to which they refer. For example: the 
exhibition of dairy produce will give rise to a series of experiments on the im- 
provements in manufacturing butter and cheese, etc. ' 
To enable the public to appreciate alimentary substances exhibited, refresh- 
\-ment-rooms (tasting pavillions) will be erected, where each exhibitor can sell 
samples of his products even in the skape of cooked food, 


XI. During the Exhibition various international congresses and confer- 
ences willbe arranged for discussing important matters, to which either the 
Pxhibition itself may give rise, or especiallysselected as subjects of international 

by discussion. 
More especially, there will be international congresses of men of science, 
and artists, physicians, directors of museums of fine art applied to 
industry, teachers of drawing, architects, engineers, representatives of chambers 
of commerce, economists acquainted with the questions relative to banking and 
insurance, of agriculturists, foresters, mining engineers, etc. 

Among questions subject to such discussion will be the following :— 
"Phe question of intellectual property, of the improvement of public taste, 
of the promotion and diffusion of arts of design, on economy of transport, on 

obtaining the highest efficiency of machines, on the extension and development of 

_ * forest staties, on reducing the price of food, whether by increased production, 

better organisation of markets, reformed cookery, or new methods of preservi 
ay oe ge nourishment and early rearing of an infant, on early healthfel 
‘training and gymnastics, on the exertions of our time in regard to the curing 


= 
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of deformed children, on the education of woman and improvement of her social 
condition. i 

XII. The division of space allotted to each foreign commission will be geo- 

qapnion, that is to say, according to countries, in such a manner, that the 
ifferent territories of production shall appear as nearly as possible in the same 
order as they are situated naturally in the direction from west to east. ales 

XIII. With reference to such objects which admit of a classification in 
several of the groups specified in Paragraph IT, it is left at the option of the 
exhibitor to name the group in which he wishes his articles to be placed. 

XIV. An international Jury will be appointed to award the prizes. Each 
exhibitor must declare whether he wishes or not to submit to the judgment of 
the Jury. 

If not, the object exhibited will be ticketed “ Hors concours” (No competitor). 

The awards granted by the Jury will be as follows :— 

A. For the Fine Arts the prize will be given in the form of a Medal for Fine Arts, 
B. For the other objects exhibited the prizes will be as follows :—_ 

(a). Exhibitors in former Universal Exhibitions will reeeive for the progress they 
have made since the last Exhibition a Medal for Progress ; 

(2). Exhibitors for the first time taking part in a Universal Exhibition will receive 
as reward for the merit they have shown in a national, economical or technical 
point of view the Medal for Merit ; 

(c). Exhibitors whose productions fulfil all the conditions of refined taste, in color or 
in form, will have the Medal for Taste. 

(a). There will also be given Diplomas of Merit, similar to the honorable mentions 
of former Universal Exhibitions. 

C. The assistants and workmen who, according to the statements made by the Exhibitors, 
have taken a notable part in the production of a rewarded object shall have the 
Medal for Co-operation. 

D. The merits of individuals or corporations who have promoted the education of the 
people, the development of industry, or the national economy, or have specially 
‘promoted the intellectual, moral and material welfare of the working classes, shall 

rewarded by special Diplomas of Honor. 

XV. The detailed arrangements for the organisation of the Exhibition, 
the composition and operations of the Juries, the system of the Catalogues, 
reports, etc., will be the object of general and special rules, 


Vienna, the 16th of September 1871. 


The President of the Imperial Commission : 


Arcupvxe Reenier. 
The Chief Manager : 
‘ _ Baron pe Scuwarz-Senpory. 


UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION 1873 IN VIENNA. 


CLASSIFICATION AND DIVISIONS. 
Grove 1.—Muine, Quarrying anp Metatiurey. 


(a). Mineral fuels (coals, shales and mineral oils) ; 
(4), Mineral ores and metals ; i 
(c). Other minerals (as salt, sulphur, graphite, ete.) ; not including building-materials ; vide — 


18; 
(@). N alloys ; ; Ste eam WiSye Hat 
(¢). Drawings and models of objects relating to mining, metallurgy and mineral industry: 
: mining, engineering, surveying and map-making ; Naot eee Ae rn eee 
(f). Gokeet wrk and ge al maps, ete. ; I Yeas he a ha lot o> 
ti ing -ground und: 
(g). inventions and metallurgy, for under os ak seat 






(A). Statistics of production 





(). 
@). 


(@. 


(6). Aen produets in a raw state (skins, hides, feathers, bristles, ete.) ; 


(gy). 
(). 


te) 


(). 
(m). 
(x). 


Group 2.—Agricuttunr, Honticuitury anp Forxsrry. oh 


‘Plants os food and physic (excluding fresh fruits and vegetables, which are to be the 
of temporary exhibitions) ; pant 

Tobacco and other narcotic plants ; 3 rd 
(c). Vegetable fibre (as cotton, flax, hemp, jute, china-grass, ete.) 5 3 and other plants. of 


commerce in their raw state ; 
Cocoons of silk-worms ; 


prkias of forestry (timber, wood for cabinet-work, tanning substances, resinina 
raw state, dyeing woods, barks, charcoal tinder) ; » 

Peat and its cacagins 

Manures ; : 

caer and models of objects used in agriculture, horticulture and forestry ; farm 


Works of the experimental stations :—Wood-land and forest-doom books, Statics of 
forests, etc. ; 


Processes and inventions for producing, transporting and storing the above-mentioned 
products ; 
Plans of gardens, drawings and models of horticultural implements, hot-houses, conser- 
vatories, irrigation, ete. ; 


(0). New methods of horticultural cultivation ; 
(p). Statistics of production. 


(Vide Temporary Exhibitions No. 4). 


Grovr 8.—Cuemicat Inpustry. 


(a). Chemical products for technical and pharmaceutical purposes (acids, salts, chemical 


(9: 
(@). 


preparations of all sorts) ; 


Raw substances and products of pharmacy, mineral waters, etc. ; 


Fats and their produets (stearine, oil acids, glycerine, soaps, candles and tapers, etc.) ; 
Products of dry distillation (as refined petroleum, slate oil, parafine, phenylic acid, 
benzoine, anilin, etc.) ; 


(e). Etherial oils and perfumeries : 
(/). Matches, ete. ; 


(g). 


(4). 


(i). 
(4). 


Dye-stuffs, mineral and organic ; 

Resins (washed, dyed or bleached), sealing-wax, varnish, albumin, isinglass, glue, 
starches, dextrin, etc. ; 

Contrivances and processes used in chemical production ; 

Statistics of production, 


Grove, 4,.—Sunstances or Foop as Propuctrs or Iypustry. 


— and other farinaceous products ; malt and its products ; 
ugar and its products ; 


° Spins its and spirituous liquors, ete. ; 
ines ; 


Ale, beer, porter, ete. ; f 


(f). Vin 





egars ; 
. Preserves and extracts (extracts of meat, portable soup, condensed milk, Erbswurst, 


ed vegetables, preserved meat, ete, 5 


Bol and similar manufactures ; 


Mote , ginger-bread, chocolate, coffee-substitutes, ete. ; 
inventions for preparing all these articles; _ 


2). Statisties of production. 


Group 5.—Trxtrie Inpustry anp Crorute. 


. Washed wool and hair used for textile fabrics, carded wool and worsted, saiked ual 


and woollen fabrics, felt, carpets, blankets, hair tissues, mixed fabries including shawls ; 
Cotton, cotton substitutes, cotton thread, cotton fabrics and cords; 
Flax, hemp, jute and other fibres; yarns, threads and fabrics of the same ; cg 
for bonnets, screens and mats, webs and cords of reed, cane, bast, hair, wire, ete, 
Raw silk; spun silk and manufactures of silk, silk-wastes; 
*soxamoad manufactures, gold and silver cloths and embroideries ; 


; Hosicry, milled and unmilled ; 4 { 


esa Spat thing (ies, Gowen, hats, tna, sn sen, lor 
1a~ ms ring 


Ke a 





7 peey se feather ornaments; ot sy me Cth 
(2). Processes and inventions used in the produetion of these manufactures ;, bee 
(m). Statistics of production. waa Pilea abee 


Grove 6.—LeatTaer anp Inpia-rupper Inpustey. ee er 


(a). Leather; articles of leather, harness, saddles, trunks and other leather goods, eating 
clothing and fancy goods; parchment and da 
4). Skins and furs ; 
. India-rubber and gutta-percha articles; excluding phical sak ‘achaabie 
instruments and parts of machinery ; waterproof stuffs and cloths ; 
‘d). Processes and inventions used in the production of these manufactures ; ; 
¢ e). Statistics of production. 





Grove 7.—Moerat Inpustry. 


(a), Goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ work and ee ab ete; 
(2). Tron and steel wares, excluding ery, building materials, meng and 
* musical instruments ; 
; (c).. Manufactures from other metals and alloys ; 
! (¢). Weapons of every description except military arms ; 
Processes and inventions used in the production of these manufactures ; 
ay Statistics of production. 


Group 8.—Woop Inpustry. 


(a). Cabinet-work (inlaid floors, windows, doors, ete.); ~ 
a: Joiners-work ; 
| (c). Cleft wood-work (casks, shingles, sieves, etc.) ; 
i (@). Small staves and their products, matches, ete. ; 
: (e). Veneers and marqueteries ; 
} (f). Cut and turned wood ; 
4 (g). Chisel-work and carved-work ; 
; (4). Cork manufactures ; 
; (ij). Basket-work ; 
(A). Wood-work painted, stained and gilt ; 
; (4). Processes and inventions used in the production of these manufactures ; 
(m). Statistics of manufactures. 


Grove 9.—Sronz, Eantuenware AND Guass Inpustry. 


Stones, natural and artificial; slate and cement works (natural and imitated stones 
and marbles, paving stones and floor tiles, ornaments and decorations, pipes, grinding 
stones, etc.) ; 

(4). Earthenware (pipes, cooking vessels, stoves, plastic reproductions, terra-cottas, ete.) ; 

(c). Glass ee (glass for household use and fancy purposes, imitation gems and 

pearls unset, etc.) ; 

(d). Processes and manufactures used in the production of the above articles ; 

(). Statistics of production. 


Grover 10.—SMALi-ware AND Fancy Goons. 


(a). Manufactures of ivory, meerschéam, tortoise-shell, mother-of-pearl, whalebone, wax- 
oe oe ea gts: oods 
ods of ie bronze, ete.; 
* Dates , parasols, fans, canes, whips, etc.; 
a. — and brushes ; 
loys ; 

| Processes and inventions used in the production of pipiecees 
(g).. Statistics of production. é " 


—_ 
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Grove 11.—Parer Inpustry anv Srationury. viens a 
= is P) paper and paste- aig Vi : 
6). Color papers, paper “oe palm ete.; 


ae Ye te Dap-eap goods, card pls roned 
or writing, drawing and ting ; 
(e). ‘Sine onal lian works pastiog: i 
SR Ig the i ove | 
Gy. 8 eg in the production of the above 
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Grovr 12.—Grarwic Ants anp Inpustnran Tete 


ef printing ; 

. ee Xylas graphy ; 
+ Co ised and steel-printing ; 

4 d). Li Par pad emma y3 

(@). Photography ;_. 

(f). Engravi v nad guilloche work ; 
. Pattern-drawing and drawing for decoration ; ; 

(i). Tools and a tus ; 

(i). Statistics of production. 





Group 13.—Macninery anp Mzans or Transport. 

(2). Prime-movers (steam-generators, steam-engines, water-wheels, turbines, pressure- 
engines, air, wind, and electro-magnetic engines, gas machines); 3 

(2). Machines for transmitting power (shafts, wheels, pulleys, cords-bands, ete.) ; 

(c). Machinery for working special kinds of material (machines for mining, metallurgy, 
metal-work and wood-work ; machines for spi , Weaving, knitting, sewing and =~ 
embroidering ; machines for fulling, cleaning, shearing, dyeing; machines for i 

. bleaching, leather-dressing, etc., machines for paper manufactures and book-binding, . 


aac type founding, printing lithography copper-plate printing, color-printing, ete. ; | 
nes and apparatus for sugar-making, rey errmigeniat breweries, distilleries, 5 
sieeation soap, candles, starch, ice-making, mateh-making, cornmills and agricultural 


machinery and apparatus) ; ; 
(d). Other machinery not belonging to the above-mentioned (blast-engines, fire-engines, 
ps, ventilators, et¢.) ; 
FPA aceente and parts of machinery ; 
. Railway machinery (locomotives, tenders, railway velocipedes and parts of them, railway 
and parts composing them, special machinery and apparatus for railway- 
workshops and railway-contrivances; for making and maintaining railway-plant ; 
snow-ploughs, ete. ) ; 
(9). Steam gauges, dynamometers, tradiometers, ete. ; 
(4). All sorts of vehicles not connected with rail ; 
(i). Statistics of production. 


Group 14.—Putosopuicat, Suneicat Instruments. 


(a). sgosornampuan astronomical, physical and chemical instruments (instruments for mea- 
, weighing and dividing ; for optical and electric telegraphy) ; 
(0). “os ‘instruments and apparatus (artificial limbs, teeth, ete.) ; * 
(e). Hoclogieal instruments, clocks, watches and their ‘parts (chronoseopes, chronographs, 
electric clocks); * 
(d@). Statistics of production. 


Grover 15,—Mustoau Instruments. 
i. Paris af th feectope, tee wjding boards, membranes, ke 
‘arts em aeings, moujding membranes, a? pipes, ete.) ; 
be Sound carryin vai ery (speaking pipes, sig signal ree : 
‘d). Bells, chime of bells; 
(e). Statistics of production, 
(Vide Additional Exhipition No. 3.) 


Grovp 16. —Tue Art or War. 


Organisation and recruiting of armies ; 
6) Bre nt of troops, accoutrements and armour ; 







sees engineéring ; 5 
OF Sanitary contrivances ; 
. Military erst training and instruction ; 3 
+ Cartography and historiography. 
Gnovur 17.—Tue Navy. 


a recog aa inland-lake and ae 
/ Model gen os ship and chipe of war, obres and fitng 
nt, A oad sal imtcont of, i 








(e). Land and water works for navigation (models and drawings of docks, harbours, sluices, 
floating docks, floating batteries and coast defences) ; 
(7). Hydrography, charts, meteorological instruments ; education of seamen and officers. 


Group 18.—Crvm Enerverrme, Postic Works anp AROHITECTURE. 

(a). Building materials ; processes and apparatus for quarrying, brick-making ; iron-girder 
work; prepuration and preservation of wood ; artificial stone, terra-cotta work, ete. ; 

(2). Materials and appliances for foundations (pile-drivers, screw-piles, cofferdams, caissons, 
pneumatic and diving apparatus) ; 

* (0). Contrivances and tools for earth-works (excavators, dredging-machines, apparatus for 
raising, carrying and transporting earth and materials) ; 

(2). Materials and apparatus used for roads and railways (road rollers ; railway super- 
structure, switches, crossings, turn-tables, traversing-tables, inclined planes, lifts ; 
pneumatic and other modes of propelling ; water stations and their apparatus, railway 
station buildings of all kinds and systems of railway-signals) ; 

(é). Hydraulic engineering works, excluding sea-works (river-works, canal-works, dikes, 
locks, dams, ete.) ; 

(7). Models and plans of viaduets, bridges and aqueduets, ete. : 

(g). Plans, models and drawings of public buildings, dwelling-houses, barracks, peniten- 
tiaries, prisons and hospitals, schools and theatres, laborers’ cot ; apparatus for . 
lifting and moving heavy weights in buildings, as lifts, etc.; plans and models of 
cheap dwelling-houses ; tools and implements of artisan-builders ; 

(4). Apparatus and inventions for health, comfort and convenience in buildings (for light- 
ing, water-supply, drainage ; water closets, lightning-conductors, etc.) ;, 

(). Agricultural engincering ; plans for culture, fencing, draining ; farm buildings; build- 
ings for cattle-breeding ; stores, stables, manure-tanks, etc. ; 

(4). Industrial buildings; spinning-mills, weaving-mills, grinding-mills; distilleries, 
breweries, sugar-manufactories ; wafehouses, sawmills and docks, ete. i 





Group 19.—Tue private DwELiinac-HousE, ITS INNER ARRANGEMENT AND Decoration, 
(a). Models, drawings and finished buildings representing dwelling-houses of civilized 
nations ; 
(2). Drawings, models and examples of thoroughly furnished apartments. 


Grovr 20.—Tue FarM-novss, 1s ARRANGEMENTS, FuRNITURE AND UTENSILS. 


(a). Finished models and drawings of farm-houses of the different nations of 
the world ; 

(4). Drawings, models and examples of peasant rooms, furnished and fitted out with their 
furniture and apparatus. 

Gnovr 21.—Nationat Domestic Invusrry. 

(a). Pottery and porcelain ; ; 

(2). Fabries, tapestry, embroidery, lace and other needle-work ; 

(c). Metal articles and ornaments ; 

(d). Carved-work and utensils. 


Group 22.—EXHIBITION SHOWING THE ORGANISATION INFLUENCE OF Muszums or Fixe Art 
APPLIED TO InpUsTRY, 


(a). The various methods and means by which the different modern Museums (viz. : the 
South Kengington Museum in London and the similar Museums in Vietma, Berlin, 
Moscow, ete.) endeavour to cayyy out the improvement of the general taste of the 
people, and the manner in which they promote the art industry and public instrue- 
tion of their countries ; 

(6). cg ie of the objects which have been produced and propagated by those modern 

useums. 


‘ Grover 23.—Anr aprirep 10 Re.icion. 


(2). Decoration of churches (wall decoration, stained glass, glass-painting, etc.) 
(6). Shoe furniture (altars, organs, pulpits, pews, shrines for enclosing sacred vessels, 
as 6 
(c). Ornaments for altars, pulpits, crucifixes, challices, liburiums, candle-sticks, altar hang- 
ings and carpets, ste gece ete, 5 : are ; ] 
(@). Objects used in baptism and funerals, ete, ; me 
Grove 24.—Ossects or Fins Arts OF THE PAST, EXHIBITED BY AMATEURS AND OWNERS or By 
copuections (Exposition Drs AMATEURS). ee 


: (2). Paintings of ancient masters ; ) ic Ea 
(0). Objects d’art. Bronzes, enamels, miniatures, majolicas, porcelain, faience, etc., ete. 

















‘Gnovr 25—-Pine Anne or px pmesmrr mun, Wonxs rropvoen stron ras s1coxp Loxoor res 
Exniprrion or 1862, * " 
(a). — including models, designs, sketches and surveys of architectural works i 
present times ; 
& Soulja Fincluding Sgurés and groups of small sizes; engraving, medals, ete. ; ihe 
; 
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Paintings, nee ; miniatures and enamels ; 
Graphie arts, incl copper and steel engravings, etching, wood-cuts, etc. 


Grove 26.—Epvcation, TeacnIna AnD Instruction. 


(a), Education, Exhibition of all the arran nts and contrivances for the better nursing, 
training and rearing of children; their physical and mental development from the 
first days of their life up to school-time ; their nourishment. Cradles, nurseries, 
“ete, Child gardens (kinder-garten), child-games and amusements, child gymnastics. 

(6). Teaching. Exhibition of school-houses and school saan in models, drawings, and 
examples, Exhibition of means of instruction. works and journals of instruc- 
tion. Description and illustrations of methods of instruction. History and statisties 
of a school, its organisation and laws ; 

(a). Elementary schools. , This department will include apparatus for the instruction of 
the blind, deaf, dumb and idiots ; 

(A). Middle schools, comprehending gymnasiums, ‘ Realschulen” or schools wherein 
exact science and modern languages are taught ; 

(8). Professional and technical colleges ; 

(y). Universities ; 

(c) Instruction in the more limited sense; instruction of adults through literature, the 

public press, public libraries and educational societies and associations for instruction. 

All machinery is contained in Group 13, but nevertheless the machines for working special 

kinds of material will be examined by the Jury of the professional group to which they may 
belong, with the assistance also of competent* machine builders. lis is left to the free will of 
the Exhibitor to choose the Group in which he wishes his object to be placed, should it be sus- 
eeptible of being placed in more than one Group. 


Avprtionat Exutprtions. 
The history of inventions. 
The history of industi 
Exhibition of musical instruments of Cremona. 
Exhibition of the use of waste materials and their products. 
The history of prices. 
The representation of the commerce and trade of the world. 


Temporary Exarsirions. 


1. Live animals (horses, cattle, sheep, pigs, dogs, fowls, games, fish, etc.); 
2. Butcher’s meat, venison, poultry, lard, ete. ; 
3. Dairy produce ; 
4, Garden produce (fresh fruits, fresh vegetables, ner plants, etc.); 
‘ 5. Living plants injurious to agriculture and forestry. 
For these Exhibitions special iAstructions will be afterwards published. 


Vienna, the 16th of September 1871. 
. 


The President of the Imperial Commission : 
Anoupuke Rren 


- 


Pee eer 


The General Manager : 
- Baron pr Scuwarz-Seysorn. 









yt Weak oe London, the 26th G 
To His Bxcellency the Right Hon'ble the Govr. Gent. of India in 


My Loap,—I have received, with feelings of deep regret, the melancholy 
news of the death of Captain Basevi, while sana in the completion of the 
pend bservations in the Chang Chemmo Valley, which had already been 
announced by telegraph; but the details of which I have only received with 
your Excellency’s Despatch dated the 1st of September (No.12) 187], 


_ 2. I haye caused a copy of Major Montgomerie’s letter to be forwarded — 
to the President of the Royal Society, and I shall be prepared to consider any 
oo which may hereafter be made by your Excellency’s Government 

ith regard to the suggestions contained in it; but in the meanwhile I could 


















not allow a mail to leave England without expressing my sense of the great 
Joss which has been sustained by the Public Service and by Science in the death 
of this accomplished and devoted Officer. The series of observations which 
| Captain Basevi had so nearly completed will form a lasting memorial of his 
services to Science, while his previous career had already entitled him to rank — 
‘ wry the foremost of the distinguished scientific Officers now serving under 
your Excellency’s Government. 


‘ T have, &., 
(Sd.) ARGYLL. 


REPORTS ON THE STATE OF THE SEASON AND PROSPECTS OF THE CROPS. 





7.5 TE nes 
cae mb ee Ory ane Sees 
; eRe aa F 5 ce 
Pees, a ell 


Geyerat Remaxrs.—In Madras, Bengal, the North-Western Provinces, Oudh, the i 
tral Provinces, British Burmah, East Berar, Mysore, and Coorg, prospects are, on the — 
hole, favorable, though in Madras much local damage has been caused by storm, and in parts 
of the Central Provinces rain is wanted for the rabbee crops. ss 
_ . In Bombay the prospects of the grain harvest have somewhat improved, and the effect of 
this has been to lower prices in the Central Provinces. In Rajpootana timely showers have 
been of great use. In Central India things seem unchanged. accounts from the Punjab 
and West Berar are decidedly unfavorable, the long-continued absence of rain being severely 


Pee’ 





felt. 
| ‘The of the cotton crop in Khandeish, Nassick, and the Deccan seem to have 
kis ait Mbeediacs auch coeton Shpeats as have been received are favorable. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO 


The Gazette of India. 





CALCUTTA, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 9, 1871. 








OFFICIAL PAPERS. 


4 Suprrement to the Gazerts or Inprta will be published from time to time, containing such Official Papers and 
information as the Government of India may deem to be of interest to the Public, and such as may usefully be made known 


Non-Subseribers to the GazerrE may receive the SUPPLEMENT separately on a payment of six Rupees per annum if 
delivered in Calcutta, or ten Rupees cight annas if sent by Post, 


No Official Orders or Notifications, the publication of which in the GazeTrn or InptA is required by Law, of 
which it has been customary to publish in the Carourta Gazerre, will be included in the SUPPLEMENT. For such 
Orders and Notifications the body of the Gazetrn must be looked to. 





GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


ABSTRACT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE COUNCIL OF THE GOVERNOR 
GENERAL OF INDIA, ASSEMBLED FOR THE PURPOSE OF MAKING 
LAWS AND REGULATIONS UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF 
THE ACT OF PARLIAMENT 24 & 25 VIC., CAP. 67. 


The Council met at Simla on Monday, the 30th October 1871. 
PRESENT: 

His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General of India, K. P., G. M. 8. 1., 
presiding. 

His Honour the Lieutenant Governor of the Panjab. 

The Hon’ble Sir Richard Temple’ x. c. s. 1. 

The Hon’ble J. Fitzjames Stephen, Q. c. 

The Mon’ble B. H. Ellis. 

Major-General the Hon’ble H. W. Norraan, oc. B. 

The Hon’ble F. R. Cockerell. 

The Hon'ble R. E. Egerton. 


INDIAN WEIGHTS AND MEASURES OF CAPACITY BILL. 

The Hon’ble Mr, Srernen moved that the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on the Bill to regulate the Weights and Measures of Capacity of British 
India be taken into consideration. He had.stated fully, on former occasions, 
the circumstances under which this measuré was introduced : no alteration had 
been made in the original Act except to remove from it those portions to which 
the Secretary of State had objected ; and it was therefore unnecessary for him 
to trouble the Council with any further statement on the subject. 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Sreruxn also moved that the Bill be passed. 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 





The Hon’ble Mr. Srernen moved that the Report of the Select Com- 
mitteé on the Bill for consolidating and amending the law as to Land-Revenue 
Procedure in the Panjab be taken into consideration, He said :—* Although 
T have on a previous occasion stated at considerable length the reasons which — 
made legislation on this subject necessary, and the principles on which that 
legislation should proceed, I fear that I shall have to trespass a second time upon 
the patience of your Lordship and the Council, in order to explain and justify 
certain modifications which have been introduced into the Bill in the course 
of its consideration by the Select Committee. That Committee, as I need 
hardly remind your Lordship, had the great advantage of having amongst its 
members the Lieutenant-Governor and the Financial Commissioner of the 
Panjab. It had also before it the opinions of all the principal revenue officers 
of the province, and ithas sat almost daily for the greater part of each day 
ever since it was originally named. I hope, therefore, that the Bill will be 
found to be complete. 


“The alterations introduced by the Committee into the draft originally laid 
before them and printed in the Gazette involve some important questions of 
principle, and I will examine them in succession in the order in which they 
stand in the Bill. The first of these modifications consists of the addition of 
section nine to the original draft. That section is as follows :— 

<The Local Government shall, with the previous sanction of the Governor General in 
Council, give written instructions to the officer in charge of a settlement, stating the principle 
on which the revenue in such settlement is to ‘ve assessed. No Court of Justice shall be en- 
titled, under any circumstances, to require the production, or shall permit evidence to be given 
of the contents, of such instructions,’ 


“The object of this provision is to lay down, in the broadest and plainest 


language, the principle that the assessment of the land-revenue is a matter of 
- imperial concern and of the very first importance; and that though, for adminis- 


trative reasons the nature of which is sufficiently obvious, it is necessary to leave 


' the management of it to a very considerable extent in the hands of the Local 


Governments and of settlement officers appointed by and answerable to them, 
it is equally necessary that the highest authority in India should decide upon 
and should prescribe the principle on which the amount of revenue to be taken 
should be assessed. It would be impertinent in me to insist upon the obvious 
truth that the utility, and even the security, of the British power in this coun 
is mainly a question of finance, or upon the almost equally obvious truth that the 
land-revenue is the backbone of our financial system. As far as I can judge, it 
would appear to be the only branch of the revenue to which we can look for 
ent and steady, though it must in the nature of things be a very gradual, 
increase ; and it is certainly the only very important branch of revenue in which 
our constant efforts to increase the moral and material welfare of the community 
produce an immediate definite money return. This being so, it would certainly 
appear that the matter had been left in the hands of isolated officers toa degree 


which can hardly be regarded as expedient. I have been informed that, some 


ears ago, the then Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces lowered the 
Ry aeious payable by considerable parts of those provinces from sixty-six per 
cent. to fifty per cent. of the net produce by a stroke of his pen, It is matter of 
notoriety that all over Northern India, and more especially in the Panjab, eager 
discussion has long been, and still is, in progress, upon the question whethig aie 
assessments are too low or too high. » I haye noright to express, or even to enter- 
tain, any decided opinion upon the subject, but of one thing I am very sure. — 
Whatever may be the true principle of assessment, the assessment ought to proceed 
upon principle, and the highest attainable authority ought to decide what is 
be the principle on which the assessment is to proceed. ~ If this is not done, and — 

if security is not taken for it by a deliberate and solemn provision of the legis- 
lature, the practical result will be, that every settlement will dep on. f 
theory which the settlement officer—very probably quite a yow 










so igen person—may to hold upon the 
nature of aed. on iacrh and other kin topics—topies open to as 
much discussion, and to as many changes of opinion, as any questions what- 
ever. The object of the Committee in inserting the provision in question in the 
Bill has been to provide the best security in their power against the evils which 
might arise, and which had arisen, from allowing individual settlement officers 
to give such very extensive, and it eee such very mischievous, effect to the 
views which they might happen to hold upon these subjects. 

«The next point on which the draft has been modified is the legal effect of 
entries in Records of Rights. The Council will remember that I originally pro- 
posed that the entries in Records of Rights should become conclusive after five 
years as to the truth of the matters which they stated, unless they were dis- 
puted successfully within that period. This provision, with others, was in- 
tended to remedy defects in Regulation VII of 1822, which had disclosed 
themselves with startling distinctness and with very bad consequences in the 
controversies which terminated in the enactment of the Panjab Tenancy Act 
a little more than three years ago. 


*T described Regulation VII of 1822 in introducing this Bill, and I may 
add to what I then said that it appears to me to have been drawn with singularly 
littlé reference to anything beyond the settlements which were then in contem- 
plation. Not only does it fail to say distinctly what is to be the legal effect of 
entries in the Record of Rights, but it does not provide in any way for the case 
of a second settlement, or say to what extent the officer in charge of such a settle- 
ment is to be bound by the entries of his predecessor, and to what extent he is 
to be at liberty to re-open questions on Which his predecesssor had already made 
a record. The Bill now before the Council provides for all these matters in the 
most explicit manner. Its provisions are in substance as follows :— 


* Records of Rights are to consist of certain specified documents which are 


to be prepared, signed and attested in a manner to be prescribed by the Local 
Government. They are subject to revision by the settlement officer until they 


receive the final sanction of the Local Government, which may be given, sepa- \ 


rately, either to the assessment or to the Record of Rights. The Local Govern- 
ment will have the power, by withholding their sanction for a reasonable time— 
a year or two if it thinks it necessary—to test the degree of accuracy with 
which a Record of Rights has been prepared; and it will be in its discretion, 
if it thinks that the work has been negligently or inaccurately done, to have the 
record revised from time to time, either by the original officer or by another, until a 
degree of accuracy has been attained which it considers sufficient to warrant 
, sanction. When, however, final sanction has once been given, the Record of 
Rights will be unalterable. The Deputy Commissioner will be charged with the 
duty of making, through the Kaénungos and Patwiris,a record of all facts 
which may occur subsequently to the completion of the record—such as sales, 
deaths, 6r the judgments of courts—and these yearly papers, as they are called, 
will supply the next settlement officer gvith the materials for the amount of 
revision which he is permitted to make. His power will be as follows :—He 
may revise the record by making entries in accordance with facts which have 
happened since the last settlement, or entries to which all the parties interested 
consent, or which represent the a of courts of law. He may also, if 
the Local Government so directs, make new maps and surveys and correct the 
entries affected by them, but not so as to affect any person’s share or holding 
or his status. The Record of Rights will thus be binding on subsequent settle- 
ment officers, and such proceedings as protluced the controversy which led to 
the Panjib Tenancy Act will for the future be impossible. ‘ 
So far, the Committee have thought it not only safe and desirable, but 


bsolutely necessary, to go, in the direction of making the Record of Rights final 


ve. I had suggested, as I have already observed, that we should go 





z fter a period of five years. ‘This proposal was most carefully considered 


question of landlord and tenant, 
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, and make the entries conclusive evidence of that which they 
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by the Committee, and most of the revenue officers who were consulted upon 
the Bill expressed their opinions upon it. They were, I may Fs unanimously 
of opinion that such a provision would produce a great of injustice ; 
and after very full consideration of the subject and repeated discussions 4 
it, the Committee determined to adopt the view which is embodied in the Bill 
as it stands. This view is, that the entries made in the Record of Rights should 
be presumed to be true, and should thus throw the burden of proof on any 
person who might be interested in denying them, but that they should not be 
regarded as conclusive. My individual opinion upon such a subject is obviously 
unimportant ; but looking upon the question merely as a question of evi- 
dence, I must say that I was convinced of the wisdom of this modification. 
The reasons alleged by the various revenue officers in support of their view 
were shortly as follows :—They said that the peoplé were so inaccurate and 
unbusiness-like, that they were so anxious to say whatever they supposed 
themselves to be expected or wished to say, and, above all, that they were so 
anxious to get rid of the trouble of inquiry and to have done with the settlement - 
officer and his subordinates, that their statements could not be depended upon. 
To this the settlement officers added, that the lists stating individual rights had 
in many instances to be made up by subordinate officers, and were verified by 
the officer in charge of the settlement in a very imperfect manner in the cases 
in which no dispute arose which had to be judicially determined. These undis- 
puted cases form, of course, the very great numerical majority of the total 
number of cases recorded. Other considerations besides these must be 
borne in mind. Ido not for a moment depreciate or underrate the value of 
finality in proceedings of all kinds, and especially in matters like these ; but 
finality is not the one thing needful. It is our English way to be perempto 
and decisive. We always like to do a thing and have done with it in 
departments of life, and we had rather suffer a good deal of injustice than be 
—— to what to us appears the greatest of all inconveniences—delay, suspense 
_ and uncertainty. The natives of this country, from all that I have been able to 
hear, take things of all kinds a great deal more quietly; do not set the 
same value on time and on decision, and are by no means equally averse to 
leaving things more or less at a loose end. I do not see why we should not 
recognize this state of feeling, or why we should try to hurry the people out 
of their natural pace. 


*‘ Apart from this, it must be carefully borne in mind that, whatever ma; 
have been the case at the first set of Panjab settlements, of which I shail 
have more to say immediately, subsequent Records of Rights have been, 
and will hereafter be, made rather in the interests of the revenue than in 
the interests of the revenue-payers. The, people are, no doubt, accustomed 
more or less to the system, and they do not resent—at all events they 
submit to—an inquiry which has for its result the preparation of a Record of 
Rights which stands as evidence of the facts recorded. If, however, we 
were to go further and make the Record of Rights absolutely conclusive as 
to those rights, we should inflict a great hardship on the people; no less a 
hardship than that of making the immediate litigation of every possible ques- 
tion which can be raised upon land compulsory, under the penalty of losing 
every right which is not then asserted. Let us for a moment consider how 
such a process would operate in England. Suppose that a settlement officer 
were to be sent into an English county with authority to compile an exact 
account of every right existing over the land, and suppose, further, that notice — 
were given to every one concerned that the record so faxed would be conclu-— 
sive, the result would be a mass of litigation by which the courts would be — 
choked, though indeed the proposition would be so inconceivably and intoler- 
ably Eapiplar that it is impossible to imagine that it should ever be listened — 

to. I do not see why people in this country should consider it less sive 
than it would be considered in land to be called upon to litigate every 
claim upon which they ever in to insist at any time or under any cireum~ 
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stances, simply because, at a particular period, the Government was desirous of 
_ Fevising its revenue arrangements. STINE € pnd 
_ “This remark brings me to a point on which I am particularly anxious to 
avoid any sort of eesacenaoce the relation of this Bill to the Panjab — 

ann cy ais She enactments of which I have been describing the effect are 
apable of being represented as jarring with that Act, and representing a 
_ different line of policy. Indced one of the sections of the present Act 

expressly modifies section two of the Panjib Tenancy Act, so as to make its 
pe ea retrospective only. I am very anxious to make it as clear as I can 

at the difference between the two measures is apparent only, and not real; that 
the present Bill in no way conflicts with the Panjib Tenancy Act, but on the 
contrary confirms and carries out its policy, though it does incidentally super- 
sede one of its provisions, by the manner in which it disposes of the whole 
subject at part of which that provision incidentally glances. In order to 
explain this, it will be necessary to say a few words on the scope of the Panjab 
Tenancy Act, not with any controversial object, but merely in order to show 
distinctly how these two measures are related to each other. 


“It is impossible to read either the Panj&b Tenancy Act or the debates 
upon it and not to see that it was a measure intended to meet and dispose of a 
pressing practical question which had arisen in consequence of certain proceed- 
ings of the settlement officers, and not a comprehensive piece of legislation 
upon settlement law. Moreover, it was, and was admitted to be, a com-’ 
promise between two opposite views of the subject. In a few words, the 
matter stood-thus. In the first Panjét settlements, which on an average 
had preceded the Panjib Tenancy Act by about sixteen or seventeen years, 
a very large class of persons had been recorded as being tenants with a 
right of occupancy. At the settlements which immediately preceded the 

assing of the Act, the officer in charge of the settlement, acting under 
Regulation VII of 1822, set aside the old settlement records altogether; 
re-opened the question whether the tenants recorded as having a right of 
ister cag were or were not entitled to such rights; and decided that large 
numbers of them—many thousands, Sir Henry Maine said as many, I think, as 
40,000—were mere tenants-at-will. Two views were taken of this proceeding. 
On the one side, it was considered that this was a wholesale destruction of 
rights of long standing, which had been created under the guarantee of British 
Courts of Justice, at a time when there was hardly anything in the whole 
country which deserved the name of a legal right, proprietary or otherwise. On 
the other side it was considered that the original settlement records had been 
negligently made; that in particular they virtually set aside the rights of a 
class of superior proprietors ; rights which had been forcibly held in abeyance 
during the Sikh rule, but which were still remembered and valued, and which, 
under ouw# system, had again become valuable and ought to have been 
protected. ; ; 

* These were the opposite views, each of which was very vigorously expressed 
in the debate which took place here three years ago. The Act was a compromise. 
between them. On the one hand it defined, with a precision never attempted 


before, the relations of landlord and tenant and the rights of Bictgura 


tenants; and on the other hand it contained a provision in Section two; whi 


declared that, as to certain matters connected with that relation, the entries in — 


settlement records should be regarded as agreements, It did not say this quite _ 
in so many words, but this I think is the clear effect and meaning of the sec- 
tion in question. Whether it was intended to be prospective as well as retro- 
_ Spective is perhaps,open to question. It was at all events intended to be retro- 
Spective ; and the effect of it, therefore, was to confer a character of conclusive- 
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na vei ot a at all events, of the entries made in the different — 
of Rights then in existence. Whatever may have been the legal ely 
tever tha: 






a view to existing facts; that the principal inten- 
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tion of it was to put an end to what was regarded as an 
‘practical question. ‘The general subject of the effect which ought: 
to Records of Rights in general was not at that time under the consideration « 
the Council as it is now, and the result is, that the expressions used the 
u hon’ble members who took part in the debate, as to the judicial charactex'® fm, 
Sig Records of Rights, must be construed with reference to the particular Records of 
iS Rights of which they were speaking, that is to say, those which were made at — 
i the first Panjab settlements. Salemi il Fy 
_ © With these remarks I proceed, with your Lordship’s permission, to read — 
some observations ade by my hon’ble friend and predecessor, Sir Henry Maine, 
upon this subject; remarks which might possibly be quoted as showing the 
; Shines of policy of which I have denied the existence. Sir Henry Maine said— 
“At the first settlement of the Panjdb, the officers employed did not merely, as in 
older Indian settlements, construct a rasta which was only a primd facie description of the 
rights therein described. The Panj&b officers were invested with judicial powers, and the 
~ Civil Courts were carefully excluded from interference with their decisions, which when given 
on merits became the decisions of Judges. Of course I do not mean to say that they ‘adjudi. 
cated in every ease. No court of justice ever adjudicates in mote than the minutest fraction 
of the cases really, though indirectly, affected by its jurisdiction. But it is clear that every- 
body, landlord or tenant, had an opportunity of coming forward to assert his rights in litigions 
form, and had power to appeal from decisions which he thought inequitable, and every decision 
of the Settlement Courts must have indirectly disposed of thousands of cases not actually 
‘brought before them. I can scarcely conceive any stronger guarantee given to these rights. 
A Parliamentary title to property is necessarily somewhat ay but when a Government 
sets its courts of justice in motion for the affirmation of rights, bringing them to the very 
doors of claimants and opponents, it gives a moral guarantee of the highest onder.’ 

« This, it may be argued, is a distinct assertion that an entry in a Recordof 
Rights ought to be regarded as a judicial decision, not to be set aside or con- 
tradicted on any subsequent occasion. I do not think that this was Sir Henry 
'Maine’s meaning. I think that he meant to say merely that, under the peculiar 

state. of circumstances to which I have already referred, the particular set of 
entries which had been made in the particular set of papers in question ought 
to be respected by the legislature as much as if they had been judicial, and 
deserved to be put by legislation on that footing if legislation was necessary 
for that purpose. This is obviously quite a different thing from saying that 
all entries made in all settlement records ought to be regarded as judicial deci- 
sions or contracts recorded in an authoritative manner. It was not necessary 
to Sir Henry Maine’s argument to say more than what I have 
and I do not believe that he intended to do so. Indeed, I think that what he 
did say would be open to a good deal of criticism if it was not regarded as 
being confined strictly to the particular case in question. Upon this, however, 
I need not enter, as it would be collateraé to my main object. igs 2 
“The justification of Sir Henry Maine’s views, thus interpreted, is to t 
found in the description which was given by himself, and, at the close of - 
_ debate, by Lord Lawrence, of the gtate of things under ayhich the settlem 
which immediately succeeded the conquest of the Panjab, took place. | 
found the country in a state of chaos. ‘The Sikh Government had so managed 
its affairs as to render it altogether doubtful whether the notions of | 
sight and private property existed at all in the country, or had been altoge 
subverted in it. he first object of our rule was to provide some sort of ¢ 
and to revive, if not to create, those elementary ideas which form | 2 
sary basis of anything like a stable or prosperous state of socie 
Panjab settlements were made with a view to this state of 
- were no doubt intended by their authors to form a sort of 
for the Panjab; to supply what an English lawyer would d 
_ title. They were meant to settle—and practically they did 
~ of questions incapable of being settled by any other process 
the es were before the first 
ave been’ an indeterminate 
a variety of ways, according to 
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; Sse dein ie haa uit votre However this may have been, it te 
yas solved in one particular way by the formation: of the Record of 
it a to me obvious that aie Henry Maine was perfectly righty in. 
ite that, after that settlement had remained undisturbed and had 
of all property in land throughout the Panjéb for sixteen. 
years, it would have been monstrous to permit it to be disturbed. 
S Panieb Thnsacy Act gave to it such a measure of validity as it appear- : 
e whole advisable to give, and nothing can be further from the { 
Siations of the Committee in general, or from my own intentions as the — 
member in charge of the Bill, than to interfere in any way whatever with the 
pene then made, or to re-open the questions then ‘decided, Our position is 
‘simply this : on reviewing the whole subject of settlement law, we do not think 
- that it would be either safe or just to attach to all entries in Records of Rights 
any greater degree of importance than is assigned to them by the Bill. We 
Py not think that every entry made by every officer whose duty it is to contribute 
to the preparation of a Record of Rights ought to be treated as a contract for 
the future; but we do not propose to re-open the questions settled by the 
Tenancy Act as to the past. It must be remembered that the very object 
which the authors of that Act, and Sir Henry Maine in particular, had most 
¢learly in view was to give a fixed and permanent character to the rights 
guaranteed or created by the first settlements. But if we were to permit such 
rights to be taken away without remedy by an entry in a subsequent settlement, 
we should considerably diminish their value. Every argument, in fact, which 
can be used to show that some of the entries at the first settlements ought to 
he held sacred, is an argument against “attaching an excessive artificial import- 
ance to entries made at subsequent settlements. Whatever may have been the 
case twenty-two years ago, rights of property are now in existence without any 
sort of doubt; their value is universally recognised; the proper means of pre- 
serving and vindicating them—resort to Courts of Justice—is universally under- 
stood; and to have a universal re-settlement of rights, with compulsory litigation _ 
of every conceivable outstanding claim once in every generation, would be \ | 
as absurd as to go on pulling out the teeth of a grown-up man at intervals of 
fifteen years, because, when he was fifteen years of age, it was necessary to 
pull out some of his teeth to make room for the rest. 


*T now come to consider that part of the Bill which relates to the sale of — 
lands for arrears of revenue. The Acts which regulate this procedure in 
the North-West Provinces are long and intricate. When they were passed, 
the Code of Civil Procedure was not in existence; but the provisions for 
the sale of land contained in the Code are, with very few exceptions, identical 
- with those of the revenue sale lay. In order to avoid needless intricacy in 
the law, we pro that the process of sale provided in ordinary cases by 
_ the Code of Civil Procedure should also be employed in the sale of lands for 
_ arrears “of land revenue, with certain modifications of detail. In order to 
avoid the oppressive use of these powers, ae propose that no sale should 
be allowed to take place without the special sanction of the Financial Com- 

~ missioner. The subject is not one to which much importance ean be attach-_ 
ed, as sales for revenue are practically unknown in the Panjab, and will, I 
hope, continue to be so. As to the method of procedure, there is really very — 
little to choose between the North-West Provinces sale law and the of 
Civil Procedure, rae do not myself see that what little difference there is, is 
ue of gh! particular importance to the defaulter. 


_... ©The next point to which I have to refer is section sixty-fi which ae . 
tno Civil Courts shall take cognizance of various matters ed 
a, they shall be decided by the revenue aw 
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‘ . 
the right of particular persons to be settled with, the collection of the revenue, — 
except in specified cases, and the decision of claims, as against the Govern- — 
ment, though not as between individuals, to village offices. The effect of this 
section will be to avoid what I think must be felt as a great pe A 
every person who tries to understand the revenue system of the North-West 


Provinces. 


“ The difficulties of the subject may be summed up in the phrases, ‘summary _ 
decision,’ ‘revenue courts,’ ‘ revenue cases.’ As far as I can understand the 
matter—and I am by no means sure that I do understand it—a summary deci- 
sion is not, properly speaking, a decision at all; a revenue court is not a court, 
and a revenue case would not be a case, if it were possible to find any state of 
things to which that vaguest of words does not apply in some sense or other.’ 
At all events, this section will make matters quite clear in the Panjab. There 
are certain specified matters which are to be disposed of by the revenue 
officers, and certain others which will be left to the ordinary civil courts or to 
the settlement officers in their judicial capacity, whilst their judicial powers 
remain in force. The section to which I have referred specifies distinctly what 
those matters are. One anomaly which I am told exists in the North-West 
Provinces will be completely avoided by this method of proceeding. An 
appeal may be brought from one revenue official to another, till the matter is 
disposed of by the Board of Revenue. Their decision may then be contésted - 
in, the civil courts, and the parties may thus-go on appealing till they getup to 
the High Court. There may thus be as many as five or six appeals in one case. 


“The last provisions to which I have to refer are sections sixty-six and 
sixty-seven, which authorize the Local Government to make rules on a variety 
of matters connected with the working of the Act; give them Six months to 
‘make such rules, and direct that the rules, when made} shall be annually 
‘re-published, arranged in the order of their subject matter, and amended up to 
date. ‘These provisions relate to those rules only which are to have the force 
of law. 


“Upon these provisions I have several remarks to make. In the first place, 
I may refer to a criticism made on the draft Bill by an eminent Panjab revenue 
official to whom it was referred for opinion. He said that, like Mr. Thomasoh’s 
Directions to Settlement Officers, the Bill might be described as a ‘set of affect- 
ing common places.’ There is a freshness about this which it is impossible not 
toenvy. ‘The old lady who wept over the sweet word Mesopotamia was hard- 
hearted in comparison to a veteran settlement officer who is affected by a 
common place about a wajib-ul-arz; but I suppose that the meaning of 
the criticism (and, by the way, I wish publicly to thank the author of 
it for several valuable suggestions) was this—The Bill is too general in 
its terms. It does not enter sufficiently into detail, and it leaves unsettled 
many matters of great “gr importance. I admit the fact, but I deny the 
inference that the Bill is defective, It is, and it was meant to be, very — 
general in its terms. It does avoid détail. It does leave many important points 
to be settled by the Locai Government. The reason of this is, that the opera-_ 
tion of making a settlement is essentially an executive operation. It is not a 
matter which can be provided for beforehand by legislation in every minute _ 
detail. All that the legislature ought to attempt to do is, to lay down in a 
plain and distinct manner the general outline and frame-work of the operation — 
and the principles on which it is to proseed, leaving, the. Local Government to — 
fill in such details as experience may show to Abe necessary. Of coutse, a 
person who, by many years of labour, has acquired a technival familiarity with 
all the minute details of settlement operations may see little im nee ins 
an undertaking ; but I think that it is possible to have too mi 
little, practical experience. A man may know each particular 
tation so well that he forgets that there is sucha thing as a 
the whole plantation. ‘Lo those, however, who come fresh to the 
wish to learn it; to those who have to superintend the 
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_ system, to see whether it is working well or ill, and to amend its defects; to” 

_ those who are responsible for its general results, and-who have to see, on the = 
 ohe side, that the revenue gets its rights, and on the other, that the people are 
not oppressed—--in other words, to the student, to the Loeal Government, and to 

the —such a scheme, if properly drawn out, may be of the very greatest. 
value. I have no doubt that the excessive confusion into which the whole. 
subject of land-revenue law has from one cause or another been allowed to | 
fall has had very bad practical effects upon the financial and social policy 
pursued by successive Governments in India. The law has been allowed to 
contract something of that character of an occult science, known only t6 
experts, which attaches, for instance, to real property law in England. 


“The minor legislation on this subject we propose to make over to the Local 
Government, subject to the provision that a new edition of such of their rules 
as are to have the force of law shall be published annually, aménded up to date. 
The effect of this will be to prevent the growth of one of those anomalous 
masses of rules, circulars, explanations and so forth which have hitherto beem 
such blots upon the administration of the land-revenue. I hope your Lordship 
and the Council will observe that the provision to which I am now referring 
relates to those rules only which are to have the foree of law. Nothing cam 
be further from the intention of the Act than any interference with the ordi- 

authority of the Local Government over its own officers. This we propose 
to leave as we find it. Executive instructions will of course continue ta 
be issued on such occasions, and in reference to such subjects as may from time’ 
to time appear desirable, and it would, I think, be natural and desirable that 
these instructions® should entef upon a variety of topics which would be out of 
place ina law. . 

“T would suggest, for the consideration of my hon’ ble friend the Lieutenant- 
Governor, the importance of causing a new edition of the Directions to 
Settlement Officers and Collectors to be prepared, or, rather, of haying those 
works re-written with a view to the various changes which have taken place 
since their original publication. Such a work would, in my opinion, be of the 

est importance, and I think that an officer of high standing and position 
might properly be employed upon the work. Good law-books are almost as 
necessary for the proper administration of the law as good laws. By a good 
law-book I understand, not one of those shapeless masses of ill-arranged detail 
which are commonly produced by English lawyers who wish to connect their 
names with a Gacticuias branch of the law ; but books showing the principles on. 
which a law is founded; giving that collateral knowledge, the existence of 
which the legislator assumes ; describing the object which the legislator had in 
view in enacting particular provisions, and the means by which he hoped to 
attain them. I mean, in short, a work like those books of Mr. Thomasor’s to 
which I have so frequently referred, and not a shapeless mass of cases like 
somebody’ edition of somebody else’s edition of Williams's Notes upon Saunders’s 
Reports, or a monument of ill directed ingenuity—as worthless intrinsically 
as a Chinese puazle—like Fearue’s Contingent Remainders. It appears to me 
that such a book as I suggest might be made with perfect propriety to com- 
bine an amount of information upon matters connected with the laws and 
customs of the Panjab relating to land, and with the past and present ad-  - 
ministration of that and the adjacent provinces, which would be of the highest — 
and most anent value, not merely to those who have practically to ad- — 
minister the province, but to évery one who is interested in understanding the — 
nature and principles of our rule in India. * 

“With these observations, my Lord, I have the honour to move that the 
report of the Committee be taken into consideration.” ; . 


Wet hss 


~ His Honour rae Lrevrenant-Governor wished to sa that, regarding 
: ae) om the point Hew of the Local Goreenaient, felt the utmost 
at the prospect of its speedily becoming law. “present was — 
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the first attempt "to put the collection of land-revenue on. a distinct footin: 
of legality since Regulation VII of 1822, That measure was, as was we 
known, the result of a tour made by Lord Hastings with Mr. Holt. Mackenzie, 
in the course of which it was discoyered that, in consequence of the intricate 
and obscure nature of our judicature, the numerous small holdings and inter- 
ests in land could not be satisfactorily adjusted, Consequently, Regulation VIT 
of 1822 was enacted; but it was framed on an imperfect knowledge of the 
country and people, and had to be supplemented by a large number of detailed 
instructions from the Local Governments before settlements could be effected by 
the machinery it provided. One of its main defects was that it gaye no 
judicial powers to the officers engaged in a settlement. Such officers had the 
power to pass what were called “summary’’ decisions, which could subse- 
quently be contested in the Civil Courts. When the Panjab was annexed, 
judicial powers were conferred on settlement officers, and consequently some 
of the entries made by settlement, officers were no, doubt of the same effect 
as judicial decrees, and the people who did not at that time bring forward 
their claims for adjudication created a presumption against the validity of 
their claims, which the Panjab Tenancy Act had, as regarded several topics, 
rendered conclusive. But His Honour was satisfied that it was not desirable 
for the future to invest mere entries, arrived at without judicial investi 
tions, with any technical effect: they raised a presumption of the. truth 
of what they stated, but they were not conclusive proof of-it. His Honour 
entirely concurred in the propriety of the principle of assessment being de- 
finitely settled on the occasion of each settlement by the Local Government 
in concert with the Government of, India. It was highly desirable that a 
question so materially affecting imperial finance should be considered and 
determined by the same authority as was responsible for the financial equili- 
brium of the country. , 

As regarded what was sometimes called the “compulsory litigation” 
occasioned by settlements, His Honour was satisfied that some such pro- 
cess was inevitable. He remembered how in Oudh it had been originally pro- 
posed that no alteration in the record of rights should be recognized, except 
when made on a judicial decision; but it was found that the parties» wo 
not come into Court, and that the record would accordingly be very imper- 
fect; the scheme had in consequence to be abandoned. The Bill, as now 
amended, would, he hoped, be of great usefulness to the Government of the 
country, and prove a new starting point for the revenue law of India. He 
considered that his hon’ble friend (Mr. Stephen) had laid the Panjib under 
a deep obligation by the industry and skill with which this difficult measure 
had been conducted to so satisfactory a conclusion. 

The Hon’ble Six Ricnarp Tempuec said :—“ My hon’ble colleague Mr, 
Stephen, who has just spoken, is quite correct in saying that I have given a 
very reluctant assent to that portion of this Bill which relates to the record 
of rights (see sections twenty-one—twenty-four), and I now desire to explain 
the reasons for the views which I have held and still hold. 

“ Tt seems to me that a record of rights at a regular settlement must bel: 
to one or other of three categories,—firstly, it may be a register having no judieial 
effect whatever, being simply evidence guantwm valeat, as is the case in the 
North-West Provinces, under Regulation VII of 1822; or, secondly, it may 
have absolute judicial effect, being conclusive, conveying a valid title by its 
entries throughout, not liable to alteration, save for correction of clerical mis- 
takes or errors admitted to be such i ee parties concerned, or under peculiar — 
and exceptional circumstances ; or, thirdly, it may be a compromise between the 
above two categories ; that is, those entries which depend on a judicial decision 
shall be final, while all other entries are presumptive evidence only, which 
will be the effect produced by the present Bal, merry is 

“ Now, I say that, according to the original intention of t db Adminis- 
tration, the record of rights was to come under the cna the above 
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_ categories, that is to say tink thn entries of all sorts were fo be valid and eon- 

elusive; that the as a registration, was to have judicial effect; and that 
there was to be no alteration subsequently, save for the correction of mistakes 

acknowledged by all concerned or under extraordinary circumstances. 

___ “Tn 1849, the Board of Administration declared their view thus (Circular 
122 of 30th May)—‘The Board are of opinion that disputes regarding rights 
in the soil can be satisfactorily disposed of in a new country by the settlement 
officer only * * * * 
is paid to forms, and an arrangement by compromise or arbitration can 

merally be made.’ Later in the same year the Board obtained regular 
joi powers for the settlement officers. Then, in 1852, the Board in their 
rst Administration Report thus described the scope and intent of the measure. 

They said (Panjab Report, 1850-51, paragraph 293)— 

One of the first acts of the Board was to obtain the sanction of Government to confine 
the decision of all questions Connected with the landed tenures to the Settlement Courts. 
* * * * * * No settlement officer ever thinks of limiting his knowledge 
to formal proceedings placed before him ; he is the umpire as well as judge in the question at 
issue, and it is,his duty to search out and ascertain its real merits. He confronts the litigants ; 
he closely and judiciously cross-examines; then places the point at issue, when necessary, 
before a jury of village elders, and even adjourns to the village and to the disputed spot, im 
an. intricate matter,,for the purpose of eliciting the truth. In this way a mass of cases 
be disposed of, which, if brought before a more formal tribunal, would occupy the time of 
many Judges.’ 

“Then the Board annex a copy of the Jullundur Settlement Report, which 
they had caused to be “printed for circulation among the officers in the Panjab, as 
it clearly elucidates the system now iff force.’ Now, that Report termed the 
record of rights ‘ judicial registration,’ and among other things went on to say— 


*«* During the latter portion of the settlement, endeavours have been made to dispose of 
all the minor disputes simultaneously with the preparation of the Khewat and Terij. When 
the rough copy of the Terij had been drawn up, and sent for attestation to the judicial 
officer, and the whole village was in attendance, a number of cases were summarily decided 
by the arbitration of Lumberdars or others on the spot, and in the presence of the people. 
The result was recorded in a single Roobakaree, setting forth the circumstances of the claim 
and the manner of its decision, which in the ordinary course of litigation would have been 
expanded into a lengthy record, have taken up some time, occasioned the summoning of 
several parties.’ 

** Full effect was given to these principles in the Judicial Department by the 
Panjab Civil Code in 1854. In Section I, Clause 4, it laid down that Civil 
Courts might not entertain a suit ‘for any matter that may have been decided 
by any authority competent to try it. This clause will apply to decisions passed 
ata regular settlement.’ The commentary attached to the Code explained 
that this ruling was founded ‘on thg principle that what has been done by one 
competent department need not be re-done nor re-considered by another.’ 


.. “A this appears to me to show that not only were the judicial decisions of 
the settlement officers to be respected by all other authorities, but also that the 
entries generally in the record of rights wefe to be accepted as valid and conelu- 
sive. Besides the wording of the intention which was sufficiently explicit, it 
followed from the nature of the case that such must be the effect. If only 
those entries on the record were to have conclusive validity which depended on 
regular judicial decisions by settlement officers, then many of their most im- 


rtant proceedings would be without such validity. Many of their largest . 


lecisions, most deliberately arrived at, and most assuredly intended to have 
permanent effect, and most formally attegted, did, nevertheless, not take the 
shape of judicial proceedings as ordinarily understood; that is, the judgment 

ight have been made without the filing of plaints and drawing of issues and 
wilitie of depositions. For instance, some coparceners in a village community, 
having been dis during Sikh revolutions, apply to the settlement 
officer for restitution. The settlement officer arranges with the village com- 
Bg ates y shall be restored ; but as their holdings had passed into posses- 
sion of the erhood, the restoration would involve some redistribution of 
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lands and shares throughout the village. After much trouble this. is deni 
the dispossessed sharers are restored ; the new arrangements of shares and. 
sion are formally to by all thé shareholders and attested by _ the 
settlement officer. Now, certainly, it was intended that such a 
should be judicially valid. But, strictly speaking, there was no judicial decision 
on record; it might not have ‘been deeméd necessary to record all the claims, | 
and counterclaims, and all the disputes which the brotherhood by this large — 
hc had settled among themselves. 

aeons , it was not uncommon for village communities to find that actual 
holdings of land by the sharers did not quite coincide with the ancestral shares; 
the land measurements helped in bringing out such diserepancies. The com- 
munity, after much disputing before the settlement officer, agree to modifica~ 
tion of the holdings. ‘This is done and attested. Here also if was certainly 
intended that the settlement orders should be judicially valid, although there 
was no judicial decision in the gaged sénse, with plaints and rejoinders and 
depositions, on record. 

“Further, there might be a . question between a proprietor and a number of 
his subordinates as to whether they were occupancy-cultivators or sub-proprie- 
tors. The cases being many, but all alike, they begin by trying one case. That 
ends in the subordinate being declared a sub- -proprietor and not an occu- 
pancy-cultivator. The proprietor, seeing this, ceases to dispute witl the others, 
and allows them to be entered as sub-proprietors. The settlement officer) aware 
of all this, contents himself with’ attesting the proprietor’s acknowledgment. 
It was certainly intended that this record should have judicial validity. Still, 
in most of the cases, there would be no regular judicial decision on record. 


“ Countless instances to the same effect might be adduced as to the relations 
between landlord and tenant; but I forbear from adducing them, because, as 
regards them, the Panjab ‘Tenancy Act has expressly given validity to the entries 


_ in the record made at settlement. 


“Thus I show that the record of rights was clearly intended to have con 
elusive and judicial validity.. In attempting to make such a registratién} the 
Panjab Administration undertook an arduous task in the interests of the ple, 
in one that landed tenures might, in a country distracted by revoluttoit tas 
settled on a permanent basis ; that finality might be attained, not after a long 
period of disputes and troubles, but at an early period, that is, as soon as the 
settlement work could be carried out. The registration was to finally decide 
all things as they then stood. Whatever disputes might in after times arise 
were to be decided by the Courts on the basis of that registration. But the 
registration itself, so far as it went, was to be respected as conclusive. This 
was a policy, practically excellent and benéficent in design, though difficult of 
execution. It was partially executed; and, so far, it has contributed to that 
signal prosperity which distinguishes the Panjab. Subsequently, events haye: 
shown indeed that its full and perfgct execution was somewhat beyond out 

er at the time. But I, for one, maintain that the policy was in itself the 

t possible, that it ought still to be followed, and that whatever remains un- 
done in respect to its perfect execution might ‘well be done now. 


“ But, as I shall show presently, the present Bill falls short of that policy 
and this is the reason why my assent is so reluctant. 


“T must first, however, trace the steps wheréby this policy was di scsoy Fl : 


from, until the record of rights wholy lost the status intended for it pecs the 
founders of the Panjab Administration, ae. 


“Shortly after the first settlements were completed, man 
record of rights were found to need rectification. Wherever 
to re-open matters in any way decided, on consideration, at. the set he’ 
indeed met with refusal. But it was often found that ee nad 
mistakes and oversights, regarding which mistakes all parties 1 wer 
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eed ; that errors had sometimes crept into figured abstracts of holdings and 
s, which errors nobody denied, : i tins Sea 
_. "The occurrence of these errors was much regretted. No pains were spared — 
y the Government of the day in selecting the best officers, both European and 
‘Native, for the work. The Europeamofficers have since proved their capacity in 
many other fields besides the Panjab ; the Native officials have since risen to the 
highest posts accessible to them in the public service. Neither was expense 
spared ; for large and costly establishments were organized. The causes of error, 
no doubt, consisted in the novelty of the operation, in the unpreparedness of 
the people, in the extensive character of the amendment and redress needed after 
the troubles through which the landed tenures had passed. Mr. Stephen 
quoted incidentally passages from past debates—though not at all giving it as 
his own opinion—which stated, among other things, that the settlements had 
been negligently made, and that the attestations had been imperfectly carried out. 
I say, however, without the least disrespect to my hon’ble friend, who does not 
at all say that he believes these statements, that these expressions are wholly 
absurd and only show to what lengths people will sometimes proceed when speak- 
ing in the heat of discussions. The settlements were never negligently made ; on 
the contrary, neither ability, nor labour, nor expense was stinted. The absurdity 
of the charge of negligence will be patent on the barest mention of names. 
Was, for instance, Mr. Prinsep, one of the officers engaged, ever negligent ? 
Never}"his high character for unremitting and assiduous thoughtfulness forbids 
the supposition. Were our hon’ble colleagues sitting here today, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Mr. Davies, and the Finangial Commissioner, Mr. Egerton—both 
among the officers engaged in these first settlements—ever negligent ? The 
.mere asking of the question, regarding such eminent persons, supplies the 
negative. I might easily extend the list of distinguished names, but forbear to 
trespass on the time of the Council. As for the attestations being imperfect, 
TI have to say that in those villages of which I have cognizance, the attestations 
were made most carefully, man by man, holding by holding, by firstrate Native 
officials of judicial status; often there was re-attestation, by way of check, 
by an European officer. I have myself re-attested the records in many 
villages. No doubt the same precautions were taken in other settlements. 
Still, unfortunately, errors in detail became afterwards apparent. 


«In such cases rectification became desirable, and accordingly instructions 
were issued in October 1856, see Circular No. 55. Shortly afterwards it was 
found that the wording of these instructions was too broad and general and 

-might be construed to comprise more than was intended, and to admit of 
matters once settled at the settlement being afterwards re-opened. This ten- 
dency was, however, checked. For in 1858 (Circular No. 89) it was ordered that 
no alteration was to be made in the record without the express sanction of the 
Commissioner, and a procedure was laid down whereby the district authorities 
were to proceed before making any such reference to the Commissioner. It 
“was reiterated that under no circumstarees was a regular judicial decision 
passed at settlement to be interfered with. Thus the entries in the record, even 
though unsupported by judicial decision, were protected from alteration saye 
with the Commissioner’s sanction. Now the Commissioner had from the first 
been the appellate authority in all settlement affairs. He might on appeal, or 
other reference, have altered anything in the record, though by 1858 the period 
within whielr such appeakanight be made had, in most cases, past. The effect 

of the order of 1858 was in some respects little or nothing more than the 

extending of the period of appeal. Thu’ the entries in the settlement record 

remained valid mi conclusive, save in those cases where, on special reference, 
_ the appellate authority in settlement affairs might otherwise direct, Thus the 
origir © yea of the Panjab Administration was really maintained and so 
_ Continued till 1860. mah 
Tn 1860 a virtual change was made (Circular XX XIII of that year) ; the 
district officers were empowered to take up claims to rectification of record. 
f ' vn D 
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One category of cases open to rectification was thus described in perhaps 
somewhat remarkable language— Lie 

«The second class of cases will refer to omission of right not thought of 
or wilfully left out at settlement.’ ; 

2 2, * News y, these words appear to me to afford scope for the re-opening of 
matters deliberately and intentionally settled at the settlement, and to trench on 
the principle of the registration having been valid and conclusive. The wedge 
was introduced for the invalidation of the authority of the record, In justice 
to that circular, however, I must note that it set forth that ‘ changes should be 
made only on the clearest proof of error, within a fixed period and under 
competent guarantee and check,’ Further, if the district officer thought an 
alteration desirable, he was first to make a summary ar Say then to obtain 
sanction of the Commissioner to try the case regularly, Also I should clearly 
infer that, until an entry was altered with these formalities, it remained valid 
and conclusive. On the whole, I should say that the original authority of 
the record, though deviated from, was not abandoned. * ° 


‘The author of this circular was Mr, Robert Oust, an old friend, for whom 
T entertain respect and admiration; and I naturally look to his other writings 
in order to understand his views. At page 82 of his Manual published in 1866, 
he adopts, for the record of rights in the Panjab, the very definition in force in 
older provinces where the record is not valid nor conclusive, and is nothing 
more than evidence. It is in this passage described to be ‘a basis of inform- 

‘ation regarding the precise subject of litigation,’,as ‘not to be taken as 
grounds for the decision of suits respecting land.’ He then goes on to say— * 

«¢This guarantee to the correctness und stability of the record js entirely wanting in the 
Panjéb, where vesting the settlement officers with powers of Civil Court, andthe reservation 
of all decisions regarding land to the Reyenue Courts, has greatly impaired the stability of 
landed titles.’ 

“Further on (page 119), he considers that Regulation VIT of 1822 was in 
force in the Panjab (though whether it was really in force became soon a moot 
point), and he recognises fully that this Regulation authorized indefinite revi- _ 
sion of the record from time to time and the re-opening of questions as 
might seem proper to the authority of the day, 

* Now, this view may or may not be correct, and I, for one, dissent from it. 
But at all events it is in direct variance with the views of 1849, of 1852, of 

1854, of 1858, which I have been citing today. I think that the variation is 
to be regretted, and shows the necessity of legislation in order to preserve 
stability of purpose, evenness of course, and uniformity of design in Non-Regu- 
lation Provinces, 

* And further, whatever might haye been the intent of+these orders, I be- 
lieve that they did in effect contribute to what shortly afterwards happened, 
when a yery extensive revision was attempted of ‘matters relating t8 landlord 
and tenant, which certainly had heen intentionally decided at the settlement. 
That particular attempt at revision was, howeyer, ultimately disapproved and 
stopped by the Goyernment and the Legislature of India. ay 


“ After that came (the late) Mr. A. A. Roberts. I turn to his Minute at 
page 516 of the volume on tenant-right. He evidently considers that the 
whole record is open to revision from time to time, and so far he affirms the 
yariation which had occurred. ‘This was in 1868. : a ee 

* Meanwhile, in 1865, the Panjab Courts’ Act was passed, which confirmed 
the power of settlement officers to tegularly try and emer porrr suits 
and nothing more. This, of course, must have precluded the notion of conclu. 
sive validity attaching to any entry in the record, not based orf a regular decrep, _ 

“ In 1868, the Chief Court of the Panjab, writing about revised entries in 

co aa rae . 








the records, considered them to be ‘nothing more than 
of registration,’ and ‘nothing more than revised ian ordi 
but not conclusive proof, of title set forth.’ A 
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».T infer that the Court would not have attributed any different, or higher 
character to the original entries in the record. Thoug should regret that 
such views were entertained as to the want of authority in the record of 
i cam yet I could not be surprised at the doctrine as laid down by the Court 
: all that had occurred. : 
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** Thus, as I conceive, the original declaration and intentions of the Panjab & 


Administration were lost sight of, the authority of the record of rights was 


lowered, and the record in the Panjab reduced to the inferior status accorded 
to the record in the North-Western Provinces. } 


*To some extént (and as I think beneficially) the authority of the record 
was restored by the Panjaéb Tenancy Act passed in October 1868 in respect to 
one important division, namely, the relation of landlord and tenant. By that 
enactment an entry in the settlement records was (except under certain speci- 
fied contingencies) to constitute a title to occupancy right; also entries when 
duly attested were to constitute, legally, agreements, and to have the force of 
contracts. In all this there breathed the very spirit of the original Panjab 
policy. Further, the Circular XX XIII of 1860, which opened the door to 


xevision more widely than before, and which had acquired the force of law, was 
repealed by this Act. 


“TI certainly think that further legislation is now required to declare 
whether the record is or is not to be valid and conclusive; or if it is not to he 
wholly valid, then how far it is to be valid. If not, we shall have the 
authorities in one decade of years declaring one thing, and the authorities 
in the next decade declaring anothe?. The Bill today before the Council 
does supply indeed the requisite definition, and so far 1 support it, although 
-the definition is not all that I could desire. 


“In regard to change of opinion in these matters, I will quote the - 
sage from Sir, H. 8. Maine’s speech (in October 1868) already alluded to ie 
It runs thus :— 

“©The land in India is the foundation of society, and it is asserted that every ten or 
fifteen, years a number of gentlemen may go in and reconstruct society ......... There is not 
thé smallest security for the principles on which such re-adjustment would take place ...... if 
these pretensions be allowed, and if the whirligig of Indian opinion goes round as rapidly as 
it has done in my time.’ 

“ Again, 

“© There is this further element of suspicion ; of course, the word is not meant in any injuri- 
ous sense, The old settlement reflected the ideas of property and tenant-right, which were 
then all but universal in India, and which nobody of much credit desired. ......... The pre- 
sent proposals on the other hand fall in with the views which have recently become pre- 
valent, and which haye the support of great? ......... interests in Lower Bengal.’ 

5 


eS on in’regard to the superior yalue of original records over revised 
records, I will quote a remark by Sir H. 8. Maine— + 


*€Tn the Panjab, as elsewhere, evidence grows weaker in proportion as it gets older ........, 


The motives to false testimony had yastly increased. Property in land, which had little or no 
value before annexation, has now a great and distinct value.’ 


“As practical legislators we are bound to recollect that a spirit of inter, 
ference might easily actuate (I do not say that it does ulways actuate) even 
meritorious officers. The doctrine of finality ina record once made does in 
some degree preclude action on the part of those who come afterwards. The 
idea of eatiealy potential authority to be exercised from time to time, without 
ever lapsing, is attractive often to the ablest minds. Indeed, the higher the 

zeal, the greater {he public spirit of our officers, the firmer their faith in their 
own power of doing good, the more will the above view impress itself on them. 
She ca far now to the Bill — a ae set ‘age pier agin 
acknowledge » as just sta y . Stephen, it up and 
does not at all Stent ¢ 
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knowledge this having myself been, under diréction of the late. 
General, the miter aad detonder of that Act. "s 


“As regards the record of rights, in the first draft of the Bill now before 
us, it was Proposed that the judicial decisions at the settlement should — 
as good as decrees in the Civil Courts; that a record of rights once made. 
should not be liable to revision at any subsequent settlement save to record 
intermediate alterations by death, transfer and the like, or to make alterations — 
agreed to by parties concerned; and that, with one reservation in favor of 
absentees, the entries in the record, after a moderate period of limitation, pro-. 
posed to be five years, should be valid and conclusive. bs 


«This proposal emanating from the Legislative Department was worthy of 
the breadth of view and the root-and-branch grasp of the subject, which always 
distinguishes our hon’ble colleague Mr, Stephen. On being referred to the 
local authorities, however, the proposal was objected to by the,settlement officers, 
on the ground, mainly, that they found they could not in fact make an abso- 
Iutely reliable record. I understand that they say, in effect, that the people 
are so careless and apathetic, so ready to say anything however inaccurate 
in order to be rid of the enquiry, so improvident as to the effect of what 

they may accept, so inefficient in aiding the investigation, that, despite yall 
j efforts, the settlement officers cannot:prepare’an entirely trustworthy statement 
of rights. I should, however, consider any such description to be one-sided 
and incomplete. The people may, no doubt, have these characteristics; but 
\ they have opposite and better qualities’ Their tenacity, their long memory as to 
_ their rights, their regard for ancestral descent, their exact comprehension 
} of coparcenary status, their respect for title to iand undiminished; by dis- 
| tance of time, by prolonged absence—are proverbial and notorious. Therefore, 
; although they may be in some respects inapt and unfitted to help in formi 
' a good record, yet in other respects they must be peculiarly apt and fitted. 
_ Although at first we failed in getting a comparatively perfect record, we may be 
'  eapable of succeeding now, after more than fifteen years’ experienee, after availi 
ourselves of the work done in the first record, and considering that in the 
meantime the people have advanced so greatly in intelligence and education. 
I therefore must regard the admission which the settlement authorities now 
make, to the effect that they cannot make a perfect record, as an unfortunate — 
one, not easily to be understood. I should have thought that they could now 
make a record virtually almost perfect. ‘ 


“However, the contrary view has so far carried weight with the Select 
Committee of this Council that a revised proposal has been adopted. ‘The 
judicial proceedings of the settlement by arbitration or by: formal enquiry 
will be as good as decrees of Civil Court. The record once indo ata regular 
settlement cannot be revised at subsequent settlements saye for insertion — 
‘of facts which have sso em oceurred,—death, transfer, and 

like. The entries in the record shall be presumed to be true until proy 
to be otherwise: and no alteration can be made save by order of Civil 
No doubt these provisions which will pass probably into law today do 
important safe-guards to raise the record from the status to which it 
of late years descended, and to remedy the defects incidental to 
system established by Regulation VII of 1822. So far I cordially con 
however, an ordinary entry in’the aponet is only to be mnie % 

_ may therefore be disputed in a Civil Court by any party who b 

to rebut that presumption, And in this conntry it is. 

_ procure some sort of evidence against even matters which hi 
settled. Thus I fear that there remains a defect in the Bill 
Select Committee. On the other hand, it is not easy to_ 
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__ “-Aetual finality to the record, however, will only he obtainable by a judicial — 
_ deeree. Therefore a settlement officer who wishes his work to stand and to be 
bale fhe te the chances of dispute and the reach of litigation, should 
Bade ‘ ts of all sorts to file their suits regularly and never to be 
-_ eontent with compromises, or settlements, or promises. This will lead to 
increase of formal litigation at the time of settlement, but the consequence is a — 
necessary one. Or if ona claim being made the parties shall agree, then the — 
settlement officer should advise the parties to enter an agreement so formally 
and attest it so fully that it shall have in law the force of a contract. Failing: 
all this, there is nothing left to the settlement officer but to surround his record 
with so many attestations that when hereafter in a Court of Justice the legal 
presumption of its fruth shall be Se pe the said presumption shall be 
very hard to be rebutted. I earnestly hope that in this respect the settlement 
officers will be imbued with the same spirit as their predecessors; that they 
will strive to secure permanency and stability to their work, remembering that 
a registration of lard tenure and title, which is liable to be disputed in the 
Courts, is an evil to the country. <A registration which is not thus liable to be 
interfered with is a real blessing to the agricultural population. 


“My own experience, now extending more or less over many provinces of 
India, convinces me that such a registration which cannot be interfered with, and 
which is from its merit worthy of that high status, would be one of the greatest 
benefits which the British Government could confer on an Indian population. ° 
Its due preparation would be worth any trouble or expense within reason. 
I consider that it was (as is acknowledged) undertaken originally by the 
Panjab Government, not so much in the interest of the State as in the interest 
of the people. If that undertaking be now persevered in, it will still be in 
the interest of the people and mainly in no other interest. I am not sure 
whether I rightly apprehend what fell from Mr. Stephen on this point, but 
it seemed to tend somewhat in a different direction. Be this as it may, 
however} I wish to say that the valid and conclusive registration is as much 
needed in the interest of the people now as it ever was, and our State interest in 
the matter is no stronger now than formerly. The fiscal interest, that is, 
the collection of the land-revenue, does not absolutely depend on such regis- 
tration. That revenue is fixed on the land which is hypotheeated for the pay- 
ment. The collection is made from the actual possessor. Whatever other rightful 
claimant there may be, if there be an arrear of revenue due from a parcel of 
land, that parcel can be sold in recovery (however rarely such process be 
resorted to) whatever be the questions as to title. 


_ “T cannot see any injustice (whatever may be thought to the contrary) 
in virtually compelling men to register their titles, on the understanding that 
the registration is‘to be valid and conclusive thereafter. A rightful possessor: 
is not hur’ thereby; on the contrary, he is benefitted, for his right is by the 
pe aac placed beyond the possibility of doubt or question. If a right- 

: 1 claimant obtains hereby an opportunity of coming by his own again, 
that iv well. ‘Perhaps a possessor who has not right may have to give way 
to one who has; but here again there is not harm but good. I apply these 
remarks only to the Panjib, the province under discussion. Mr. Stephen seems 
to me to argue to the con , relying on English analogy. Well, I will not 
‘to follow him there. But I have aaleritocil that England perhaps does not. 


afford the fittest’ example in this respect, and that in some other countries of _ 


Bet eng principle of registration is more gdvanced. 
_ “TJ have only one remark to add which is this—Mr. Stephen has justly 
pee 2 the ection of the Bill which provides that the Local Government 
‘Shall: Bote mettle of each district obtain the sanction of the Government 










ent to obtain such sanction has not before been prescribed 
But in regard to the importance of the land-tax to the 
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the particular principle on which the land-tax is to be assessed. _ 
ple will vary in different parts of the country. The necessity for 
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exchequer, it is well to insert a provision in the law. It is not, however, to _ 
be supposed that the Government of India does not otherwise possess, or has 
not claimed, the power of executive interference in this important matter. Un- 
questionably we can sanction, or modify, or disallow, and we are always. well 
aware of what is being done hy the Local Governments ; indeed, the sade: 
ciples on which the land-tax is fixed are usually notorious, even though 
specific sanction may not have been always obtained, and although the manage- 
ment of the land-revenue is the chiefest of those points wherein the Govern- 
‘ment of India justly relies on the vigilance and knowledge of the Local 
Governments. Mr. Stephen no doubt correctly alludes to an instance wherein - 
e Local Government modified the agers i without obtaining specific 
sanction of the Government of India: still that proceeding must at the 
time have been well known to the Government of India as to everyone 
else; and had any objection been seen, there might have been interference ; 
as there was not, we must presume that the proceeding was virtually 
allowed.” ; ‘ 

The Hon’ble Mr. Cockrrett said :— I wish to express my entire con- 
currence in the anticipation of His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Panjab, that this Bill is destined to mark a new starting point in revenue- 
‘settlement operations, not merely in the Panjab, to which the measure is 
directly limited, but throughout the whole of India. The general importance 
‘of the Billis the more marked, inasmuch as we are, I trust, on the eve of 
consolidating the entire Bengal Regulations relating to land-revenue; and 
although this Bill does not purport to effect anything like an actual re- 
enactment of those Regulations for application to*the Panjib, it may be said 
to contain an adaptation of their more important general provisions to the 
present state of things in that province, and to be consequently fit to take 
the place of the Regulations where the latter are in force. I know that, in 
some quarters, it is accounted little less than rank heresy to suggest that 
there is anything obscure in the historically’ great and time-honoured Regula- 
tion VII of 1822, or that the style of that enactment is susceptible of improve- 
ment. Nevertheless, I venture to express the opinion, that this Bill for the first 
time sets forth the procedure for the settlement of the land-revenue in a clear 
and intelligible shape, and that, when its provisions come to be viewed and 
considered side by side with the Regulations, they will be generally admitted 
to be a desirable substitute for the latter. : 

“T feel considerable doubt as to the correctness of the conclusions 
by my hon’ble and learned friend, the mover of this Bill, in regard to the pro- 
vision of section two of the Panjab ger Gare My hon’ble and learned 
friend assumes, if I understand him rightly, that that provision was intended only 
to apply to the records of former settlements, I should say that the contrary 
iste be inferred from the context of the Act. For, whilst the proyisions in 
regard to occupancy rights are distinctly limited to the records of settlements 
made before the passing of the Act, no such reservation is made in regard to 
the provisions of section two; moreover, rights of occupancy are expressly ex- 
cluded from the category of matters recorded at the time of settlement, which, 
under section two, were to haye the force of agreements concluded between the 
parties affected by them. Panes ee 

“T at least always understood these provisions of section two of the Tenan ah 
Act to have no limit as to their application to settlement pro en - 
strongly objecting to the affirmation by them of what I conceived to be a 
monstrously inequitable proposition, I moved their omission when the provi- 








sions of that Act were under discussion, and I have heard with no small 










satisfaction today those expressions of my hon’ble and learned friend on this 
subject which seem to justify the course which I then took, 
“ However the provisions of section two of the Tenaney Act 
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alee). The hon’ble and learned mover, in referring to the provisions of the Code 

ae of Civil Procedure in. regard to the sale of land as tlie latest conclusion of the 

on this subject, apparently overlooked the later meng Act 

of 1859, under which sales of land for arrears of revenue, in Bengal Proper 

y, greater experience of what is needed in such cases has been 

sara ta elsewhere, are. conducted. I have learned from the discussions 

which. took place in Committee in regard to this subject that recourse to sales 

of land for the ees of arrears of revenue in the Panjdb is almost un- 

known. As regards, therefore, the question of the best iy of procedure to be 
adopted in this Bill, the point is of little practical importance.” 


The Hon’ble Mr. Ecrrron said that it would be unnecessary for him to 
detain the Council by any minute criticism of the Bill. The measure, as now 
before the Council, had his hearty concurrence. As to the provisions of section 9 
there could, he thought, be no doubt as to the policy of putting a matter of such 
vital importance op the clearest footing. The land-revenue was the mainstay of 
the income of the country. This section would relieve assessing officers from a 
very serious responsibility, and would allow of the principle of assessment 
varied in different parts o the country; if was most important that variations of 
this sort should be possible, as no one uniform rule could be devised which would 
be equally suitable for districts, the conditions of which were as widely different 
as those of many of the districts in the Panjab. What was called “the half assets 
principle” was extended to the Panjib in a very informal manner: it was first 
announced in an order referring, not to the whole province, but to certain resumed 
muéfis, and was communicated to the sestlement officer by the Financial Com- 
missioner by letter, without any formal publication. This rinciple had been 
adopted in the Panjab, simply because it was in force in the North West and it 
was in many respects not well adapted*to the Panjab. The effect of the present 
provision, would be, that the principle of the assessment would, in the case of 
each settlement, be determined by the Local Government in concert with the 
Supreme Government, and that definite instructions would be given to the , 
settlement officer as to the principles on which his assessment should be 
grounded. 

As to the force to be given to entries in the record of rights, if would be 
dangerous, in Mr. Ecrrron’ 8 opinion, to allow the entries any other effect than 
— rovided by the amended Bill. His hon’bie friend, Sir Richard Temple, 

idered that, in the old settlements, the Government had intended to give a 
conatliive effect to the entries, and that the entries had been made with sufficient 
care to allow of this being safely done; but Mr. Ecrrron was sure that, 
whatever might have been the care bestowed on the compilation of these records 
of rights, it had not, as a matter 6f fact, been sufficient to avoid mistakes. 
The agency was an untrained one; the people strange to the subject and not 
altogethér friendly to the making of a record: a record made under such cir- 
cumstances was under a great disadvantage, ipad could not fail to have numerous 
mistakes. Almost all the records of the first settlements in the Panjib were 
inaccurate, and, in some instances, so serious was the inaccuracy, that Govern- 
ment had for years withheld its sanction from them, in order to allow of their 
correction. “ten in the new settlements considering the speed with which 
the records were made, and the large amount of responsibility left-to Native — 
‘subordinates, it was inevitable that there should be mistakes; and if there 
were mistakes, it was highly undesirable to make the record a 

however great might be the advantages gf a final adjustment of sel 

in land. Finality given to an incorrect record was a far greater evil 

‘the mere absenge of finality. With a population such as that of the — 
n 


- Wwe could not proceed on the principle that, if a man 3 
as rae deserved to lose them : if, in te pone tad oir 

f was introduced altogether on the part of Goreenuan without pct eI 
wih ar even understanding on ho art of those whose rights were sonpered, | 














oh inc that. ‘te prenmption rated by we oh 

Ae, but it was safer, in Mn. N's opinion, to. 

weet is ven to an entry depend on the degree of caution shown to have 

ern upon it, rather than to attach to it a technical i 

winch: Paha no ie doabt very convenient, must in frequent instances: 

substantial inj 

- The eeaiecsts sales, in the amended Bill, were, he considered, ample. 

The sale of land in the Panjib for arrears of ‘revenue was happily unknown ran 

and if at any time it should become necessary to enforce so abs ea Po: 

the sections of the present Bill would ensure that the law should not be 

action in a rash or oppressive manner, * 4 se 

; Finally, the rules which the Local Government was empowers hy-the, ‘ 
Bill to frame would, Mr. Ecrrron thought, be useful in giving an elasticity 
to the system, and in enabling the Government to adapt the working of the 
Act to the circumstances and wants of various districts, and to vary it as 
occasion might require. On the whole, he was sanguine that the present Act. 
would be found to be a valuable assistance in the adfuinistestion. of the land-. 
revenue of the province. 


The Motion was put and eal to. 


The Hon'ble Mx. SrernEeNn moved the following amendment in clause (ce). 
of section 19 :— fe 
“ For the words wy 


‘provided that no such amendment shall conflict with the conditions of clauses (@) and (@) 
of this section’ 


“substitute the words 


‘but not so as to alter any statement as to the share or holding or status of any person, 
except in the cases mentioned in clauses (a) and (4) of this section.’ ” 


The Motion was put and agreed to. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Sreruen then moved that the Bill as amended be _ 
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The Motion was put and agreed to. 


BURMA COURTS’ BILL. Some 


Far The Hon’ble Mx. Sreruen moved for leave to introduce a Bill to regu- 
late the Courts in British Burma. Some re-arrangement of the Courts 
in British Burma had been found necessary, and it was pruposed $0: tenes ni 
advantage of the present opportunity to deal with the whole subject : 

matically, as reggie already done for other provinces of the empire. Tf le 
Were now given, Mr. StsrHen would on a future occasion explain the e 
4 of the proposed measure, Hie 
The Motion was put and agreed to. e. 


CIVIL COURTS’ (OUDH) BILL. 





their co dt original 
ret ren ty ‘fon al 





og orotate that th ice of taking oaths of office was of the number 
of those ancient customs which were more honoured in the breach than in the 
ce, and, in fact, there could be little doubt that, since the enactment of 


hey were introd came of the usual furniture of * Courts’ Acts? It was 


the Penal Code, this attempt to get a sort of artificial security for a pubis ; 


officer's honest discharge of his duty was wholly superfluous. 


- The other alterations appeared to call for no special observations; they = 
related to matters of @etail and had for the most part been suggested by the | 


local authorities. There was one a. made by them which we had been 
unable to adopt; we were asked to apply the method of regulating the 
valuation of suits ‘prescribed by the Court Fees’ Act to the determination of 
jurisdiction under this Bill. 


Tn the first place, this mode of determining jurisdiction had not yet been 
fixed by law in respect of the Courts of any other provinces; but the chief 
objection was, that the plan of the Court Fees’ Act, though suitable for revenue 
purposes, could not be reasonably followed in all cases with the object of de- 
termining jurisdiction. There were many suits not susceptible of other than 
a purely arbitrary valuation, and for those, an institution fee of fixed but 
very moderate amount was prescribed by the Court Fees’ Act. 


If the regulating principle of that Act was adopted for the determination 
of gama under this Bill, how could it operate satisfactorily in me 
cases ? 

There and be diversity of practice now, but it could hardly be remedied in 
the way proposed. An almost unlimited,general authority over the tags > = 
of the lower Courts was assigned to the superior Courts, under which they would 
be fully competent to regulate the dertermination of jurisdiction, and it was 
better not to attempt to fix by enactment any rule which could not meet all 
cases. 


He (Mr. Cockrret1) had only to add that the Chief Commissioner and 


Judicial Commissioner of Oudh were understood to concur generally in the \ 


provisions of the amended Bill. 
The Motion was put and agreed to. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Cockere1t also moved that the Bill as amended 


The Motion was put and agreed to. 


The Council adjourned sine die. 
Suma, H. 8. CUNNINGHAM, 
i Offg. Secy. to the Council of the Govr. Genk. 
The 30th October 1871. » for making Laws and Regulations. 
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GOVERNMENT OW INDIA. ; 
PENT OF AGRICULTURE, REVENUE AND COMMERCE. 


ABSTRACT OF A REPORT BY VETERINARY SURGEON P, MOIR, ROYAL HORSE 


ARTILLERY, DATED 24TH AUGUST 1871, RELATIVE TO THE NATURE AND 


CAUSES OF THE UNSOUNDNESS EXISTING AMONG THE YOUNG HORSES 


| BROUGHT FORWARD TO COMPETE FOR PRIZES AT THE RAWUL PINDER 


i HORSE-FAIR OF APRIL 1871. 


Mio Aion were, the soundest classes ‘of horses presented at the fit, 
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oe miged tired retrain lot. 
‘ of 114 horses, comprising the best in the fair, 26 
vat the: proportion of unsoundness in i ae 
pee oe pee tonge than, among those ‘presented for prizes, 
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And the term unsoundness, as applied to these horses, must be taken in. its 
_ strict medical and legal aceeptation, as in many cases the action and ‘utility 
_. the unsound horses was little or not at all impaired. wae 
“The nature of the unsoundness in nearly every case was bonespavin, an 
osseous deposit on one or both hock-joints, and in some cases partial ossification 
of the fibrous tissues about the coronets of the hind feet. Other horses were 
affected with bogspavin or distension of the bursa of the true hock-joint. 
: From enquiries instituted among the horse breedets in the district, it has 
| been ascertained that the young ones are allowed to roam by their mothers’. 
sides for about six months, after which they are separated and fed upon “bajra’’ 
and “moth” (green) in the autumnal months, or upon young green wheat and 
barley in the spring. The or given is usually 1 seer of moth or bajra, 
4 seer of goor, and 1 chittack of oil or ghee.’ This allowance is doubled r 
the first year, and trebled after the second year ; sgme breeders prefer giving dry. 
corn (ardowah), beginning’with 1 seer a day for the first year, 2 seers for the 
' second, and so on; but at the time when the young crops are tender, the more 
general plan is to let the young foals and eats much as they like. “At 
the age of 18 months the foals are’ ised once or twice a week by gentle 
riding. When two years old they are regularly ridden. For, the first year 
there is no difference in the’ treatment of colts and fillies. But after that 
period when the latter are still allowed to roam about, the former are brought 
under restraint and have some one to look after them in the stables. 
This comparative freedom enjoyed by the fillies is cited or Mr. Moir as 
an obvious reason why as a¢class they are found to be sounder than the colts. 
| The main cause of unsoundness among the young horses of this country is the 
t 





system that obtains among the natives of tying them by the heels. It is said 
that heel-ropes are applied to coltetapecially after the completion of their first 
year when they are apt to become impatient of restraint and their natural 
ions are heated hy the system of f@eding and the stimulating ‘condiments 
: which it is the native custom to give. 5 = ‘ 
'_--In addition to the injudicious restraint of the heel-ropes the breeders. 
'”  eecasionally mount and ride their foals at the age of 18 months. At two 
- years old they are regularly ridden, and in all likelihood with sharp bits which 
_, throw the weight of the rider on the loins and hocks of the’ young horse, | 
" With horses reared and treated thus, it is a matter for surprise, not that-a * 
__ majority are spavined, but that any are found with sound hocks, 
ia ah Another injury often caused by the use of heel-ropes from an early age is 
__ »aebony ehlargement of the ¢oronet, a form of unsoundness not usually serious. 
hoe * he Ff chief reasons alleged by Mr. Moir forthe prevalence of unsound- 
i ha, idee ead pratios of securing young colts by heel-ropes, the riding them too 
| @i#ly when.the bones and ligaments are weak, and the use of sharp bits. = Nady 
Ke - * “The only eles remedy that occurs to him is the introduction of the 





ion of castration among the yearlings bred = natives and a dissemina- 
e 


3 ee P ania the Kflowledge of its modhe operandi. was informed by Major — a 


_ Urmston, Deputy, Commissioner, the people were not accustomed to — 
eastrate.young colts and were of risking life. If liberal prices were — 










‘bestowed at horse-fairs for castrated hi , as had been done at Rawul Pindee, 
_.. and if breeders could be instracted oS Oe Bop perros of the operetion 
“»- ~itewas probable that the Fema ome more popular. The breede 
Es sorraae eg A aa prejadice on the poimt. Colts would then ‘get as_ 
_ liberty as fillies, and before being fastened with heel-ropes they would 
_ attained an age when the bones were hardened and less lifble to suffer f 
. the'tension of the ropes. 
= If influential breeders could be 
| with their young horses, a 
© given to minor breeders, and 


hit to adopt the practice of 
example and enco ment 
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No. 122-664, dated 2nd 8 

| From—R. H. Rump, Esq., ¢. 8, Ollg. 

_- To—The Seoretary to the Chief t ces, 
I have the honor to submit a further eciclt dated 16th — 
» Mr . Vanstavern, upon the progress made in coal explora 

A; a plan of the locality accompanies, the report, which gives th 

new borings now in progress. iy 
‘The borings which have been in ss since last report are 
vale 18; and of these Nos. ah a me are now. xy 
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